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“MAE NATION’S HERO NEARING HOTFIE. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY, ON THE STATELY “OLYMPIA,” PASSING A REPEATING-STATION ON THE SUEZ CANAL.—{Sre Pace 91.] 
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Our [lidsummer One-dollar Offer. 


Everysopy is interested in Admiral Dewey's home-coming ; in mid- 
summer sports ; in the great yacht-race for the international cup ; in 
the war in the Philippines ; and in all the great events that are crowd 
ing history’s pages just now. Our special artists and photographers 
will picture Admiral Dewey’s magnificent welcome home and the ex- 
citing incidents of the great international yacht-race as skillfully and 
satisfactorily as they have been and are doing their work in the Phil- 
ippines and elsewhere. To read about these things is one thing; to see 
great events, incidents, and personages beautifully pictured is an- 
other. In this midsummer season, when you have leisure, when you 
seek entertainment and recreation, do not forget that LesLie’s WEEK 
LY will add to your solid comfort. We make this special midsummer 
offer: We will send Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, the subscription price of which 
is four dollars per year, to trial subscribers, from the date of subscrip- 
tion until the 15th of November, for one dollar to any address in the 
United States. Let it follow you to your summer home, no matter 
where you may be. Remit one dollar to Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


Our Pugnacious Statesmen. 


RANGLES like that between New Hampshire’s 

Senators, Chandler and Gallinger, recently, 

were commoner once among American states- 

men than they have been in the past fifth of a 
century. Often they were even more discreditable than 
the recent altercation. More than once they resulted in the 
death of one of the parties. Every one, of course, knows 
about the duel in which Burr, in 1804, killed Hamilton. 
Burr was Vice-President at the time, but Hamilton was in 
private life. When Jackson, in 1806, killed Dickinson in a 
duel both were in private station. At the time, in 1808, 
that Clay and Humphrey Marshall had their duel both were 
in the Kentucky Legislature, though each was prominent 
in Congress shortly before that time. 

When Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, a radical Democrat, 
and a sort of enfant terr*hle in any party, society, or sect to 
which he belonged, spat in the face of Roger Griswold, of 
Connecticut, an extreme Federalist, in 1798, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, of which both were mem- 
bers, and when, a few days later, Griswold, also in the hall 
of the House, struck Lyon with a heavy cane and chased 
him behind the speaker's chair, the earliest of the fights 
which took place among members of Congress in or near 
the chambers of legislation, occurred. An attempt was 
made to expel both members, but it failed. 

Randolph, then the Jeader of the dominant party, the 
Democracy, in the House of Representatives, referred to 
what he called ‘‘ a deal” between President John Quincy 
Adams and Clay, then Secretary of State, as a combination 
of the ‘ Puritan and the black-leg,” the latter characteriza- 
tion being intended for Clay. Randolph was challenged to 
a duel, but in the fight neither was hurt. This was in 1826. 
In 1838 a duel in Bladensburg, near Washington, occurred 
between Jonathan Cilley, a Maine Democrat, and William 
J. Graves, a Kentucky Whig, both members of the House 
of Representatives, in which Cilley was killed. David C. 
Broderick, 2 Democratic Senator from California, who took 
the Douglas side in the Kansas admission contest, and thus 
arrayed the Buchanan administration and the majority of 
his party against him, was killed in a duel in 1859 with 
David 8. Terry, chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
California. 

More excitement throughout the country than any of 
those conflicts excited was aroused by the assault in the 
Senate chamber by Preston 8. Brooks, a member of the 
House from South Carolina, on Charles Sumner, the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator, in 1856, on account of Sumner’s vigor- 
ous anti-slavery speech, entitled the ‘‘ Crime against Kan- 
sas,” in which Sumner made uncomplimentary references 
to Senator Andrew P. Butler, a relative of Brooks. Sum- 
ner never recovered from the effects of Brooks’s blows, 
though he lived eighteen years longer. An attempt to 
expel Brooks failed, but he resigned his seat in the House, 
was immediately afterward re-elected by a practically unan- 
imous vote, but died within a year of the assault. Before 
Brooks’s death he challenged Anson Burlingame, a Repub- 
lican member of the House from Massachusetts, for de- 
nouncing the assault on Sumner, but when Niagara Falls 
was selected as the place for the duel Brooks refused to 
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fight, the pretext being that he was afraid of bodily harm 
in going through the Northern States. 

Two years later, in 1858, a mélée on the Kansas question 
occurred in the House of Representatives, participated in 
by several members, among them being Keitt, a South 
Carolina ‘‘ fire-eater,” and Grow, of Pennsylvania, who is 
now a member of the same chamber, in which Grow 
knocked Keitt down, and another Northern Congressman 
knocked the wig off the head of Barksdale, of Mississippi. 
In 1860 Pryor of Virginia challenged Potter of Wiscon- 
sin, but when Potter named bowie-knives as the weapons 
Pryor’s second refused to allow his principal to fight, on 
the ground that such weapons were ‘‘ barbarous and vul- 
gar.” Potter died a few weeks ago, while Pryor is a prom- 
inent New York jurist. The Blaine-Conkling altercation 
in the House of Representatives in 1866, and those be 
tween Blaine and Hillof Georgia in the Senate afterward, 
and between Conkling and Lamar and others in the same 
chamber, ure well remembered. 

Happily, in recent years such fracases have been rare 
among American statesmen 


The Tenement Horror. 


LIGHTING and unwholesome under the most im- 

proved conditions is the life of the tenements ; in 

its worst and most prevailing type it is a horror 

and a curse to human existence. Better far in all 
that goes to constitute the surroundings of a real home is 
the bamboo hut of an African savage or the wigwam of a 
Blackfoot Indian than the dark, foul, and stifling tene- 
ment, packed from cellar to roof with a heterogeneous mass 
of humanity, the very atmosphere charged with moral and 
physical poison, and every influence downward toward 
deeper woe and misery. Under such conditions the purity 
and innocence of childhood, the grace and modesty of wo- 
manhood, and all the sweet and tender virtues that live and 
thrive in the sanctity of a true home, must have, at the 
best, a feeble and precarious existence. 

Considering all the circumstances, it is surprising that 
so many of the children of the tenements grow up to be re- 
spectable and virtuous men and women ; the wonder is that 
they are not all vicious and criminal. It is certain that the 
modern city has no problem before it more serious, or one 
calling for more prompt and radical treatment, than the 
housing of the poor and the working classes. Only as the 
home life of the people is safeguarded at every possible 
point and insured the best possible advantages for its 
health and happiness can we make any sure progress 
toward the ideals of a higher civilization. 

A few years ago a little pamphlet called ‘‘ The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London,” depicting the life of the tenements 
in the English metropolis, sent a wave of pity and horror 
sweeping over Christendom. Conditions of life were de- 
picted in this pamphlet which seemed incredible, existing, 
as they did, in the heart of the most highly civilized and 
Christian country on the globe. It was a dark and fearful 
picture of human woe and degradation. The publication 
stirred the English nation in a way it had never been stirred 
before, and it seemed fora time as if ‘‘ The Bitter Cry” 
would not bein vain, English churches and philanthropic 
societies made a strenuous effort to ameliorate the condition 
of the neglected masses, and various movements were start- 
ed, some under private and some under government aus- 
pices, with the same end in view. ' 

But however much permanent good resulted from these 
efforts, it appears, from recent Parliamentary reports, that 
large areas of London are still covered with more than 
Egyptian darkness, and that a vast multitude of its people 
are still living under conditions which put civilization to 
shame. According to the statements in these reports, there 
are over 500,000 people living in one-room tenements in 
London. In‘some of these places the death rate runs up to 
forty per 1,000, or nearly three times the average rate for 
the city. In one tenement where seventeen people were 
found inhabiting a single room the death-rate ran up to 129 
per 1,000, or almost eight times the normal rate. It is be- 
coming common, it is said, in these districts for night-work- 
ers, such as bakers and watchmen, to rent a bed to sleep in 
during the day from people who occupy the same bed_at 
night. 

In one case in Spitalfields the beds are rented on the 
eight-hour principle, having three different sets of sleepers 
every twenty-four hours. Reports are made of rooms 
where people sleep under the beds as well as upon them, 
and all this without regard to age or sex, There are many 
families in these neighborhoods, it is said, who have never 
sat down together to a family meal in their lives. Children 
coming from the schools ring the bell for their room, and 
the mothers throw out of the window what is to serve as 
the children’s dinner, and the children take the food from 
the dirty paper, eat it in the street, and go back to school. 
At night boys and girls perambulate the streets, waiting 
often till midnight until their parents come from the public 
house. 

The Rev. J. Cartmel Robinson, of the parish of Hoxton, 
pointing the investigators to a house said : ‘‘ It was there I 
found the dead body of a child on the only bed of a one- 
roomed home, and when I asked where they put the body 
when the family used the bed at night, I was told it was 
placed until morning upon the only shelf in the hcuse, 
where they kept the food.” In a police court the medical 
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officer asked for a closing order in respect to houses where 
He stated in 
evidence that children in some cases had to take turns in 
keeping awake during the night to prevent the rats attack- 
ing the others in their sleep. Dr, Young of the Fulham 


the rats had made large holes in the rooms. 


district, reported the case of a family consisting of father, 
mother and a visitor, and five children, all of whom sleep 
in one little room. Near Clissold Park, in a one-room shed 
back of a house, there were found living a man and his 
wife, with five children, two donkeys, and a dog. 

Happily we have never yet touched as low a depth as 
this in tenement-house life in the metropolis or any other 
American city, but the conditions are not wanting which 
will certainly lead to a similar state of things unless pre 
ventive measures are adopted. Considering the fact that 
our oldest cities are of very modern date as compared with 
London, with all the supposable advantages of the latest 
and highest type of civilization, the housing of the poor in 
some of these-cities is far worse than it ought to be. Even 
in the tenement districts of so new a city as Chicago the 
most shocking conditions exist, as recent investigations 
have shown. 

As for New York City, the investigations of the Gilder 
tenement-house commission a few years ago, and more re 
cently of the federation of churches, have produced a volume 
of testimony to prove that the tenements here, as a whole, 
are a standing menace to the health and morals of the com- 
munity—hot-beds of disease, misery, and vice of every form. 
It has been shown that in certain wards of the metropolis 
the population is more dense than in any other city on the 
globe, and that the agencies for evil far outrank the agencies 
for good. It is to be said, however, that forces have been 
at work in New York during the past few years which have 
already accomplished much toward curing the blight of the 
tenements and reducing theirevils toaminimum. Christian 
philanthropy has joined hands with business energy and 
acumen in providing tenements where good sanitation and 
wholesome surroundings make life as tolerable as it can well 
be in a crowded city. But better far than the best of model 
tenements is the home that reaches from ground to roof- 
tree. 


A Severe Punishment. 


THOSE terrible rocks in the English Channel have not 
brought the noble Paris to her death, after all, and all the 
world will rejoice over the deliverance. The injuries to the ves- 
sel seem to have been comparatively light, and there is a reason- 
able prospect that she will soon be able to resume her former 
line of duty. This good news will be mingled with regret be- 
cause of the suspension of Captain Watkins, master of the 
Paris, whose record as a faithful and efficient officer, extending 
over half a century, might well have entitled him to more kindly 
consideration. 

The accident at the Manacles in all probability would not 
have occurred if the captain had not been loaded with more 
duties and responsibilities than any one man ought to bear. This 
point ought not to have been overlooked when it came to the 
question of fixing responsibility for that disaster. It is said of 
Captain Watkins that he never before had an accident occur to 
a vessel under his command, and never had a life lost by any 
act of his doing. In this affair at the Manacles, too, he acknowl- 
edged bis fault in a manly, straightforward manner. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the suspension of the 
captain’s license for two years is certainly unduly severe. If 
punishments were meted out to men in this way in the ordinary 
walks of life, who would stand ? 


The Plain Truth. 


THE stories of brutal torture and vile insult heaped upon 
Dreyfus during his exile on Devil’s Island would be incredible 
were it not for the fact that his imprisonment itself was an out- 
rage upon justice and humanity. The men capable of dragging 
an innocent and worthy officer off to exile on forged and per- 
jured testimony could not be expected to hesitate over the com- 
mission of any other crime which might further their purposes. 
That Dreyfus was not driven to madness or death was certainly 
not the fault of his malignant persecutors. 


The valor of the Seventh Regiment of New York, the most 
famous volunteer State organization in the country, was recently 
conspicuously recognized in London on the arrival of two of the 
prominent officers of that regiment. They were promptly made 
honorary members of the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers, the 
London Scottish Volunteers, and other military societies, and 
were the recipients of unbounded courtesies and hospitalities, not 
only from military societies, but from many prominent officers 
in her Majesty’s service. New York is proud of the glorious 
Seventh ! 


It would hardly seem to be necessary for the courts to pass 
upon the question of the right of a man to seek and to accept 
employment wherever he could find it in a lawful occupation, 
But such an opinion was recently given by Justice Truax, of 
New York, in a case arising from difficulties between labor 
organizations. One of these organizations, it was alleged, en- 


tered into a combination to prevent certain working men who 


were not affiliated with it from obtaining employment. Justice 
Truax, in a very sensible and incisive opinion, says: ‘‘ No in- 
dividuals or association of individuals have the right wantonly 
so to interfere with a man in the exercise of his craft, business, 
or profession, as to prevent him from earning his livelihood in 
that profession, craft, or business.” This is a free country, and 
it ought not to require the decision of the courts to make that 
fact evident and obvious to all. 
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Iy there are any who still have the impression that the at- 


tainment of high military rank is incompatible with the posses- 


sion of the tender arts, graces, 
and accomplishments of true 
and cultured womanhood, a 
knowledge of the life and 
character of Princess Vic 
toria Melita would be certain 
to remove it. The princess is 
first chief of the Third Hes 
sian Life Guard Infantry 
Regiment, by appointment of 
her husband, Grand Duke 
And the 
princess is not merely a nom- 


Earnest Louis. 
inal chieftain and a royal fig- 
urehead. She has _ studied 
military art and is deeply in- 
terested in its practical de- 
tails. She is often present at 
the exercises of her regiment, 
and frequently leads it in per- 
son. Whether she would be ex 
pected, or permitted, to take 
such leadership in case of war 
is a question. The princess is 
VICTORIA MELITA AS A HESSIAN 


by no means an Amazonian 
LIFE GUARD. : 


in her bearing, tastes, or man- 
ners, but in these respects is quite up to the standard of the 
best and gentlest womanhood. 

Lest we grow pessimistic sometimes over what seems like a 
tardy growth or a downright failure of some of our American 
ideals of government, it is well to be reminded often that the 
republic is still young and that we ought to be patient. Such a 
reminder was the birthday anniversary, recently, of Mr. Fred- 
erick Fraley, the venerable president of the board of trade of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Fraley is only ninety-five years old, yet he 
assisted President James Monroe to lay the corner-stone of the 
Frankford Arsenal, which still stands, and is now regarded as a 
relic of old times in the Quaker City. It is pertinent to add that 
Mr. Fraley himself takes a cheerful view of American affairs. 
‘* T have witnessed,” he says, ‘‘ the threats and dangers that have 
beset the country for nearly a century, and have lived to see 
them all happily overcome.” Our anti-expansion bugaboo- 
chasers might find a profitable hint in this utterance. 

Miss Emily Hoffman is one of the most lively belles in 
New York society. She is the daughter of George Hoffman, 
of New York and 
Newport, and is a 
member of the Van- 
derbilt set. This 
winter she has been 
more or less conspic- 
uous because of her 
dancing @ la Car- 
men at parties given 
at Mr. Briese’s stu- 
dio, and by Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt. She 
was once cast in the 
chief réle of the 
charity perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Trelawney 
of the Wells,” which 
was to have been 
given by a number 
of well-known so- 
ciety people. Miss 
Hoffman was cast 
for the beautiful 
Rose Trelawney, and would surely have given as animated a 
characterization as Miss Mary Mannering, in her professional 
performance, gave at the Lyceum Theatre in New York. 

=Colonel James Sumner Pettitt, who on the 7th of July was 
appointed a colonel of volunteers to command the Twenty- 
eighth Regiment of in- 
fantry, to-be recruited for 
service in the Philippines, 
is recognized as one of the 
ablest and best young offi- 
cers in the regular service. 
Colonel Pettitt was grad- 
uated from the Military 
Academy at West Point 
in 1878. After seeing 
service at the frontier he 
returned to the academy 
and was made professor of 
drawing there for four 
years. From there he 
went to New Haven, 
i he was made pro- 
of military science 
ab YaleWniversity, suc- 
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NEW YORK’S DANCING BELLE. 































































































COLONEL PETTITT, AN OLD IGM 
IN A NEW PLACE. 
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four years at Yale he rejoined his. 
racks, 


San Francisco, and with his regiment, th 
was stationed there at the outbreak of the 
They soon received orders to go to New Orl 
ing with Shafter’s army to Cuba. While at Chic ug 
tain Pettitt was ordered to report to the ad jutant-general, 
resulted in his appointment to the adjutant-general’s de 
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It was just at this 
period that, by a special act of Congress, ten regiments of im- 
munes were raised. Major Pettitt was made colonel of the 
Fourth, a regiment that he himself raised from the districts of 
Marvland, Columbia, and Virginia. With this regiment he was 
mustered in at Fredericksburg, going almost immediately to 
Manzanillo, Cuba. At Manzanillo Captain Pettitt made a great 
record. He was appointed military Governor of the place, and 
during the eight months that he was in command there did 





ment, with the rank of major of volunteers. 


glorious work in establishing courts of justice and public schools. 
Boards of health were organized by him, the city was cleaned, 
and a fine constabulary organized, Returning to the States in 
May. his was the only infantry regiment in the peace jubilee at 
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Civil War broke out he entered the service of the Confederate 
navy and was attached to the fleet under Commodore Poindex 
ter. Soon after the war he became confidential clerk to his 
former employer, Mr. Plant, in the Southern Express Company. 
He next became general superintendent, and, in 1888, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager. The last and final step upward was 
taken at the recent meeting of the board of directors, when Col 
onel O’Brien was elected president, thus crowning a career of 
industry and honesty with one of the bighest gifts that the mod 
President O’Brien 
has a striking physique, and might easily be taken for a veteran 
He is, 


moreover, a man of winning personality and is immensely popu 


ern business world can bestow upon a man, 


major-general by his erect figure and military bearing. 


Washington. 
Pettitt. 
tered out at Camp Meade, Pennsylvania. 


seconds, 


| HE PRESIDENT OF A COMPANY. 















The President personally complimented Captain 
The week following the jubilee his regiment was mus- 
A position offered 
‘aptain Pettitt in the adjutant general's corps was declined b 


cause of his preference to stay in line of active duty. His recent 
appointment, therefore, is one that pleases him in every sense, 


Harvey Elmer Thompson, of Conneat, Ohio, holds the 


world’s championship for both five- and six-year-old bicyclists, 
his record being a quarter of a mile in forty-four and one-fourth 


He is a small, but exceedingly muscular little chap, 


forty-six inches high and boasts of a pound for every inch. He 
rides a fifteen-pound 1899 model, and has two of the youngest and 
most spirited pacers in the country, Louis and Earle Calkins, of 
Ashtabula Harbor, five- and six-year-old lads. They are a capti 
vating trio, as they are handsome boys with fascinating racing 
suits, and will ride this summer in New York City, Buffalo, 





THE WORLD'S SIX-YEAR-OLD CHAMPION. 


Toledo, and elsewhere. The photograph shows Harvey at the 
left. He has already won three beautiful medals, and in addition 
to his other exploits will, with Louis Calkins, establish a record 
for tandem twenty-inch wheels ridden by boys of their ages. 
Few Englishmen are likely to be more ‘‘ in evidence” for 
the next few months than William Fife, Jr., the designer of the 
America’s Cup challeng- 
ie ben a ee : rite t) er Shamrock, whose latest 
TA Saat "| photograph we here re- 
produce. How much Mr. 
Fife will be in the public 
eye after the race in Oc- 
tober will depend largely 
on the outcome of that 
event. He has undoubt- 
edly designed a beautiful 
and swift-sailing boat, 
but whether it excels our 
own Columbia ineither of 





these particulars is a point 
which no American is 
willing at the present time 
Mr. Fifeand 
his friends are confident 
that the Shamrock will 
prove herself a wonder 


to concede, 





THE **‘ SHAMROCK’S ” DESIGNER. 


ra * E thing less, and i 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford. and nothing less, and in 


her tests and trial races 
she has certainly shown some qualities which justify their ex- 
pectation. But as to these matters, we shall all be wiser and 
some of us sadder after next October. 
= From a driver’s seat on an express-wagon to the presidency 
of a great business corporation would seem like a far cry in any 
country except America, 
and even here such leaps 
upward in the business 
world are taken only by 
men of exceptional char- 
acter and ability, and 
are infrequent enough 
to be worthy of special 
note. Colonel M. J. 
O’Brien, who has just 
been elected president of 
the Southern Express 
Company, to succeed the 
late Henry B. Plant, is 
one of these exceptional 
men. Colonel O’Brien 
isa representative 
Southerner cf the rare 
old school by birth and 
breeding. He was born 
in Baltimore in 18538. 
% While yet a mere lad he 
me a driver on an express-wagon in Memphis, Tennessee, 
ie his energy, faithfulness, and business gifts soon attracted 
eat ention of his superiors, among the latter being the late 
t. Inashort time young O’Brien was promoted to the 
( ipping-clerk in the Memphis office, and a little later he 


ume cashie: for the company at New Orleans. When the 





@HEB EXPRESS-DRIVER WHO BECAME 






























lar with the rank and file of the great army of employés now 
under his command. 


Major Robert H. Rolfe, United States Volunteers, late 


colonel First New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, who has been 


appointed inspector-gen 
eral of the military 
division of Cuba, to suc 
ceed Brigadier - General 
Ernst, United States 
Volunteers, is one of the 
leading military men of 
New 
younger element in the 
national guard, His 


Hampshire’s 


regiment was mustered 
out of the United States 
service last January, and 
Colonel Rolfe was com- 
missioned a major and 
assistant inspector-gen- 
eral of volunteers, and 
assigned to duty on Gen 
eral Brooke’s staff at Ha- 
vana, where he distin- 
MAJOR ROLFE, THE NEW INSPECTOR- 


GENERAL OF CUBA guished himself as one 


of the most efficient and 
energetic officers appointed from civil life. Colonel Rolfe isa 
native of Concord, New Hampshire, where he was born in 1863. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth, and in 1884 entered the 
employ of the Northern Railroad Company, at Concord. He 
joined the New Hampshire militia about ten years ago, and 
soon became one of the most popular officers in his regiment. 
When it was mustered into the United States service for the 
Spanish war he was its colonel. Colonel Rolfe is connected 
with the Republican Press Association, of Concord, which pub- 
lishes Senator Chandler’s two papers and does a general print- 
ing business. 
=Two English girls, daughters of the vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Holloway, are attracting much attention as pianists. Since 
their first appear- 
ance at a _ public 
concert, at only 
seven and five years 
old _ respectively, 
they have raised by 
their musical tal 
ents nearly $1,500 
for various char- 
ities. They are Miss 
Maude and Miss 
Ethel Sinclair 
Hind. The former 
is sixteen years old 
and the latter four- 
teen. Both passed, 
at the early age of 
twelve, for the sen- 
ior certificate of the 
associated board of 
the Royal Academy 
of Music and Royal 


AN ENGLISH VICAR’S DAUGHTER. College of Music, 
and, two years 
later, for the licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music. They 


are now students of the Princess Helena College, at Ealing, and 
it is predicted that they will rank with the best pianists of their 
time. We present a picture herewith of Miss Maude. 

=Captain J. F. Case, of Company F, Second Regiment Ore- 
gon Volunteer Infantry, who has been brevetted a major of 
volunteers for gallantry 
at Maasan, Bulac Bridge, 
and San Isidro, in the 
Philippines, while acting 
as division engineer’s of- 
ficer, has an excellent 
record as a national 
guardsman. He was 
born in Columbus, Wis- 
consin, in 1868. He first 
saw military service in 
Company C, Wisconsin 
National Guard, and aft 
erward, while attending 
the University of Wis- 
consin, was senior cap- 
ta: of the college bat- 
talion. Major Case 
moved to Portland, Ore- 
gon, in 1888, and became 
second lieutenant of 
Company C, Oregon Na- 
tional Guard, which organized a month after he reached Port- 
land. In 1889 he was elected second lieutenant of Company I, 
for years the crack company of the Oregon National Guard, 
and in 1897 he was promoted to the captaincy of the company. 
Major Case is a civil engineer, and held an important position 
in the construction of the pipe line of Portland’s $4,000,000 
water-works system, He planned Camp McKinley, near Port- 
land, where the Oregon troops were mustered in, 





CAPTAIN CASE, PROMOTED FOR 
GALLANTRY, 
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The Floods in Texas. 


THE GREATEST CALAMITY THAT EVER BEFELL THE “ LONE STAR STATE "—GRAPHIC 
DETAILS OF A SUDDEN VISITATION THAT LEAVES 40,000 PERSONS 
DESTITUTE AND HOMELEss 


TAKE a map of Texas and trace a line along the Trinity River from Dallas to the 
southeast to the Gulf of Mexico. Draw another line along the Colorado River, which is 
farther west than the Trinity; let it ran southeast as in the other case, and make it extend from 
a point near Austin to the Gulf. The region inscribed by these lines comprises the greater part 
of the district which was inundated in the past few weeks. Most of the destruction occurred 
along the line of the Brazos, which is midway between the Trinity and the Colorado. 

Heavy rains began in northeastern Mexico and southwestern Texas in the latter part of 
June, which swelled the Rio Grande and all the other streams in its vicinity, and did great 
damage to crops and property. The rain, moving slowly eastward, soon came to a flatter and 
more thickly populated country, and wrought much greater havoc. By the beginning of 
July the region along the Guadalupe and the Colorado was passed. By July 4th the Brazos 
had swept over its banks and the principal destruction began. By July 6th the Trinity was 
breaking all records by the extent of its rise. The flood area of Texas did not extend much 
farther east than the Trinity. The water remained high and the destruction continued for 
about ten days beyond these dates. 

The tract comprised in the flooded district averaged about 250 miles from east to west 
and about 300 from north tosouth. Within or on the border of this region are the important 
cities of Austin, the capital of Texas ; Houston, Waco, Dallas, Fort Worth, and scores of 
smaller towns. Twenty-two counties were comprised in the inundated district. Along the 
line of the Brazos, in which most of the loss of life and property occurred, the path of greatest 
devastation averaged 300 miles in length and forty in width. 

The loss of life, though great, was surprisingly small, considering the immense area covered 
by the floods, and the extreme suddenness of the rise in many instances. In some cases only a 
minute’s warning was given. This was when the rivers burst over the banks and the great 
wall of water came sweeping along the bottoms, tearing trees up by the roots, carrying houses 
and bridges along in the torrent. Creeks of only a few feet in width, and dry at the time the 
storm began, were quickly swollen to the dimensions of rivers. Ordinary rivers became St. 
Lawrences and Amazons in dimensions. Vast stretches of prairie, studded with prosperous 
villages and covered with farms and ranches, became the beds of great seas. Farm animals— 
horses, cows, sheep, and pigs—were drowned by the thousands. The flood came so quickly in 
some cases that the people did not have time to leave their houses and were carried along inside 
of them or on top of them in the current. Others, living far from hills or trees, remained in 
their houses voluntarily, deeming them safer places of refuge than the-bottom lands. Scores 
of miraculous escapes occurred. 

Nearly all the railroads entering Texas at any point had severe wash-outs. Bridges 
were swept away on almost all of them. Delays of several days occurred in nearly every 
instance, though the greatest efforts were made to repair the damage to the roads imme- 
diately. The repair of the bridges damaged will take several weeks. The construction of 
new bridges in the many instances in which they were completely swept away will consume 
over a year. 


The greatest injury to the crops of the State has been to cotton, and Texas is the 
greatest of the cotton growing States. It is estimated that the damage to the cotton crop 
will equal fully 500,000 bales. This is about a fourth of the State’s average annual yield in 
the past few years. An attempt will be made in some instances to plant a new er p, but suc 
cess in this endeavor is not expected at this lateday. The principal other crops in which great 
damage was caused were corn and tobacco. The most serious feature of the flood is that thou 
sands of the people who are afflicted are likely to be a burden on the State for a year, or unti! 
the crops of 1900 are harvested. It was the greatest calamity that ever befell Texas. 

An observant correspondent at Bryan, Texas, writes us these interesting details, the story 
of an eye-witness of much of the suffering : 

The Rio Brazos is the largest of Texas streams. 


Its head waters are in the Panhandle, and its course 
southeasterly to the Gulf of Mexico. 


For more than 300 miles above its mouth this river passes through 
the richest cotton country in the United States. In this immediate section the great impresario, Stephen 
F. Austin, established a colony, owing to the remarkable fertility of the soil and other material advan- 


tages fostering the pursuit of agriculture. Since that time thriving towns have dotted the country along 


























COTTON-PICKING LAST FALL ON COLONEL J. W. JOHNSON’S FARM, NEAR BRYAN.—THIS 
PLANTATION WAS TEN FEET UNDER WATER DURING THE RECENT FLOOD. 



































THE TERRIFIC FORCE OF THE FLOOD IS REVEALED BY THIS PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH SHOWS AN IRON SPAN OF THE HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILROAD BRIDGE 
WHICH WAS CARRIED 150 YARDS FROM ITS POSITION. 





















































THE BRAZOS BOTTOM OVERFLOWED, 





SCENE OPPOSITE BRYAN, SHOWING HOW Te 
SLUGGISH BIG BRAZOS WAS SWOLLEN ff 
RUSHING RIVER. : 
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WASH-OUT AT THE SPRING CREEK BRIDGE, ON THE HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


RAILROAD, 


THE PIN-OAK CREEK 








RRIDGE, ON THE HOUSTON ‘N TEX ’ THs 
WHICH WAS CARRIED OFF ITS PIERS ASL 
LANDED IN MIDS!IREAM 
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PECULIAR FREAK OF THE FLOOD—PART OF SPRING CREEK BRIDGE, SHOWING RAIL3 AND TIES LEFT SUSPENDED OVER A WASH-OUT. 












































GREAT GAP WASHED OUT AT CAMPBELL’S CREEK BRIDGE, NFAR BRYAN. 


snile hart pends have followed its course, and compresses and oil- 
In “the pate: erected everywhere to handle the great cotton crop. 
1[d pean 0 on each cotton or sugar plantation from 100 to 
Réathas Pe rE women and children, reside. 

memory af page lood as the present one has taken place within the 
ondary. “kana vor and records of its equal appear to be largely leg- 
before, secant = oie just been from five to six feet higher than ever 
forty years. ed — who have lived on its banks for more than 
dinary water- — this point was fifty-five feet above or- 

mark, the water spread out over the bottom to a 


oan ae downpour of rain producing the flood began Tues- 
“ay wight, June 27th, and continued almost without cessation for three 


ys and nights. The total precipitation during that. time is variously 








ALU THAT WAS LEFT OF 
(By Courtesy of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.) 


teported at from thirty to forty inches in different parts of the terri- 
tory. The rains were heavy all over North Texas, and on the upper 
course and tributaries of the river, bringing a rise down from above, 
the overflow beginning above Waco and extending more than 300 
miles to the gulf. The rainfall was so terrific in this section that the 
fields in the river-bottom were in many places submerged before the 
river got out of its banks, and when it did run over, the whole of the 
valley was immediately submerged. 

The plantation managers gathered the negroes together in the two- 
story gin-houses, and here they cooked and ate, sometimes as many as 
500 together, until they were taken out to high ground or until the flood 
receded. Much stock was saved by being driven to the hill pastures, 
and the heaviest loss of stock was in hogs and cattle. Stock was saved, 
too, by being put into the houses, ‘ 


THE PIN-OAK CREEK BRIDGE AFTER THE WASH<)T. 


The city of Bryan, with a population of 6,000 and the locatice 


State Agricultural and Mechanical College and Texas Experi ~*s 
tion, was without mail for eleven days. A foree of 1.0% . 
working constantly on the railroad lines at various peiet« le . 


hastily constructed by the people all along the river te « ~ 
of flood sufferers. At this place the carpenters were «on 
city marshal and worked all night on the boats in the etre 

The deplorable results of the flood are thus «emmerte . 
eight persons, principally negroes, drowned. Over #00 
borers and tenants, many of them homeless and for the preeew" 
pendent upon the public. Over $8,000,000 damage to the cotton om 
and over $5,000,000 damage to other crops, including corm. effets, 
melons and all kinds of truck-farm products. Over $).00).00 Gesage 
to railroads, Matcous CameEs. 








(Entered for the Commercial Travelers’ Competition.) 
ELKMONT, ALABAMA, May 15th, 1899.—For three years I had 
been with the firm, Groce & Downes. The constant attendance 
to business, the worry of travel, and the exposure to the severe 
winters of our northern 


clime threatened a general break- 
down. 


Financially I had been such a success that I had given 
entire satisfaction to the company. When they saw that my 
health was failing they arranged a trip South for me, thinking 
that I would be benefitted by the change. 

One of our most important lawsuits against a firm in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, was just on the eve of being settled, and 
Judge Worthington, in whose hands we had placed the case, 
had requested that some responsible person be sent to the city in 
the interest of our firm. 


I was sent, thus combining business 
and pleasure. 


I spent a week touring the South, and finally 
reached Birmingham. Judge Worthington was out of town on 
some especial business, but a telegram from him stated that he 
would return the following day to keep his appointment. 

With nothing of importance to occupy my time, and be- 
ing an absolute stranger in the city, I sauntered about the 
streets for a while, and was very favorably impressed with the 
signs of prosperity and progress on all sides. At last, how- 
ever, thoroughly worn out, I retired to my room with that sen- 
sation of loneliness inevitable to one who feels that not one hu- 
man being near has any interest in him whatever. Little did I 
think that before another night should encircle the city with 
her radiant crown of electric lights I should be the central 
interest of all that busy, heedless throng now hurrying along 
utterly regardless of my existence. Like a leaf upon the cur- 
rent I was passed by, but on the following day, like that leaf 
drawn into the seething vortex of the whirlpool, I was swept 
into the depths. 

My rest that night was the deep, unbroken sleep of physical 
exhaustion. I awoke with the dawn, and felt refreshed and in- 
vigorated. There was not a cloud in the sky, and no premoni- 
tion in my heart of the storm brooding over me. The train on 
which Judge Worthington was to return would not reach the 
city until late in the afternoon, so I had the whole day before 
his arrival, and I planned to spend the intervening time pleas- 
antly. 

After breakfasting, I stopped in the hotel lobby and pur- 
chased a morning paper. Flaming bead -lines announced a 
horrible crime committed on the previous day, near the city. 
Whole columns were devoted to the details. There was a rude 
sketch of the locality where the crime had been committed, 
and a rough wood-cut of the criminal on the first page 
Groups of men here and there were discussing the event in low, 
excited tones. Occasionally they directed their glances toward 
me, but not being a citizen of the place I felt no interest in the 
subject. With a mere glance at the rather crude illustrations I 
turned to the market reports. 

While still reading, I noticed that a gentleman had separated 
himself from a group near by, and that for some reason he 
seemed to be paying particular attention tome, Finishing the 
report, I rose, deliberately shook out the paper, and proceeded 
to fold it. All the time the gentleman was regarding me 
closely. 

‘*A horrible crime that,” he said, familiarly, approaching 
nearer, 

Not liking his manner, I glanced at him indifferently, but 
no suspicion of his purpose entered my mind. He kept talking 
while he looked from the wood-cut to me and back again, as if 
comparing my face with the criminal’s, but the possibility of 
such a thing never dawned upon me. However, I resented his 
officious scrutiny, and attributing his remarks to the loquacious 
inquisitiveness natural to some people, I made some conventional 
reply and passed on. 

[examined my reflection in the full-length mirror opposite. 
There was nothing that I could see in my personal appearance 
to attract any especial notice. I still looked weak and ill, and I 
felt annoyed as I remembered the stranger’s persistent gaze. 
My annoyance amounted to anger when, once out on the street, 
I noticed that he was following me, and that he was accompa- 
nied by a low, broad-shouldered, dark-browed man, whom I had 
not seen before. 

The busy life and activity of the morning permeated the 
city, and streams of passengers flowed through the marts of 
trade—but everywhere there was the subdued murmur of con- 
versation, and the chief topic of interest was the recently com- 
mitted crime. Women and children hurried along with a back- 
ward glance, now and then, as if pursued by some fearful ap- 
parition. Posters were being put up here and there, offering a 
thousand-dollar reward for the capture of the criminal. 

I passed the new posters by with the same heedless indiffer- 
ence I felt for hundreds of other signs and advertisements every- 
where in view. My vexation at being followed distracted my 
attention from the surrounding objects, and I purposely turned 
down a side-street to learn if I were really being shadowed. 
After having gone some distance I wheeled about suddenly and 
met the two men face to face. They stood aside and let me 
pass, while they carefully examined a small card, or something, 
which the younger man had taken from his pocket. I had not 
gone far before, with a few quick strides, they overtook me, 
and holding up the card, which proved to be a photograph, the 
young man confronted me with the question : 

‘Ts not this your photograph ?” 

It was such a faithful likeness of the face, haggard and pale, 
that had looked back at me from the mirror a few moments be- 
fore that I was startled at the resemblance, and stood dumb. 

The young man, evidently exulting in my ill-concealed agita- 
tion, repeated his question. 

‘* No,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘ it is not.” 

With an effort I regained my self-command, but they would 
not suffer me to pass. They kept me between them and contin- 
ued questioning me, though I could see that they placed no con- 
fidence in my answers. I was beginning to feel fatigued from 
the over-exertion, and turning to the elder gentleman, I said : 
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A DAY OF TERROR. 


By ROBERT EDWIN COLGATE. 


‘‘ Sir, you perceive that I am very weak and faint. I fear to 
overtax my strength, and must now return to the hotel.” 

He called a cab, while the younger man said : 

‘* We'll lodge you more securely than that, my friend.” 

The other assisted me into the carriage, and the young man 
snapped a pair of hand-cuffs over my white, emaciated wrists— 
as if I were not utterly helpless and defenseless in my weakness. 

I flashed a look of scorn at him, and he said, apologetically, 
but with a little triumphant laugh : 

‘** Consider yourself under arrest.” 

The elder gentleman made a motion as if to remove the irons, 
but the young man snapped his fiugers in the direction of one of 
the posters on the street—*‘ $1,000 Reward.” 

The significance of the gesture was not lost upon me, and as 
the full force of its meaning rushed upon me everything went 
spinning around in a mad, blinding, swimming whirl. Too 
overcome to think or reason, I sank back, and the irons cut into 
my wrists. My observation became painfully acute, however, 
after the momentary blankness, and even the minutest details 
of all that followed were indelibly photographed upon my mem- 
ory. I seemed to have been suddenly endowed with an addi- 
tional consciousness of perception. 

We were again in the business portion of the city, dashing 
along as if the horses were driven by the same mad, unreason- 
ing terror that possessed me. What had at first been a mere 
handful of stragglers loitering along after the carriage had now 
grown into an eager, restless mob that was pressing upon us, 
and was increasing with every moment in numbers, noise, and 
violence. We rushed on, the vehicle rocking from side to side 
like a vessel at sea. Hisses and groans filled the air. Women, 
at a safe distance, shook their fists at the carriage as we swayed 
past them in the crowd. The newsboys shouted shrilly. The 
men walked on in scowling silence, or muttered ominously. 
The two men in the carriage looked at each other uneasily. All 
my fear was swallowed up in a wild, feverish desire to know 
what would happen next. 

Every power of feeling was paralyzed save that over-master- 
ing curiosity, accompanied by a half-frenzied sense of exhilara- 
tion and a consuming desire for it all to end, and that speedily. 
I even began to speculate, as if it were some one else in my 
place, and wondered excitedly how much longer the unequal 
race would continue. I thought it could end but one way, for 
all the while the crowd was surging forward like an angry sea, 
and I knew they would tear me limb from limb. 
rend me as a wild beast rends its prey. 
free from fear. 


They would 
Yet I was strangely 
We dared not pause at the police-station, but 
hurried on, while a telephone called out the militia. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp. Presently we heard the steady, even 
tread above the roar of the crowd. Then the orderly ranks in 
uniform met the opposing mob. MHoarse curses and cries of 
baffled rage rose from a hundred throats. 

The enraged mass of humanity again surged forward after 
the momentary check, and I felt that my doom was sealed. I 
was quivering from head to foot, and I already felt their hands 
upon me to drag me from the carriage. A volley from the sol- 
diers, and the crowd fell back. We were at a stand-still, but the 
horses were rearing and plunging in a vain effort togoon. A 
shaggy head was thrust into the carriage-window, and a harsh 
voice cried in my ear : 

‘“*Wretch that you are, they shoot down innocent men and 
children to protect you — die !” 

And the cold muzzle of a pistol grazed my cheek, but the 
horses plunging onward again, the bullet passed through my hat- 
brim. The poor fellow was left groveling on the pavement, 
knocked down by the carriage-wheels, as we dashed on down the 
street between the lines of soldiers. The beaded perspiration 
stood on my brow, and when we reached the prison I was too 
weak to stand. 

With difficulty the mob was kept back while I was trans- 
ferred from the carriage to the cell. 


Oh, the horrible thought ! 
Alone in a prison cell ! 


Better the wild rabble, the mad pursuit, 
and the certainty of death, than this—this uncertainty. The 
excitement that had sustained me left me in an instant, and I 
fell half fainting across the bed. My mental faculties refused 
to act, and my thoughts went whirling around and around in a 
vain questioning. 

What strange fatality had destined me to suffer asa criminal 
charged with some fearful crime of which I was totally ignorant ? 
Or, was I indeed guilty ? Had I in my sleep wandered off and 
committed some fearful crime—a crime so great that it moved 
the passions of the mob against me, to destroy me without mercy ? 
Had I in my sieep — or was I not asleep now ? Was not this cell 
the vision of a fever-disordered brain? This steady tramping of 
the armed guard and the distant muttering of the mob, was it 
not alla part of a dream, from which I would wake presently ? 
I stood up and laughed aloud. 


I was not asleep. 
horrible reality. 


I sat down and wept like a child. 

My impulse was to dash myself against the door and to call 
aloud for help ; or to wrest the iron bars from the narrow win- 
dow and shout to the mob to enter; a thousand idle fancies 
flitted threugh my brain, but for hours I sat there passive, mute, 
and motionless. With my head bowed upon my hands, I listened 
to every noise that came through the thick walls. Noone came 
near, and my thoughts went on in a weary, endless round — the 
same questions over and over with the regularity of the tramp, 
tramp of the soldiers outside. 

Was the circumstantial evidence so strong, and how did it 
point to me, a stranger but just arrived in town? Then my 
thoughts groped backward through the terror of the day to the 
morning, and the first hope of escape thrilled me. When the 
negro came to take away my untasted dinner, I reeled to the 
door, and bribed him to wait until I could pencil a few lines to 
Judge Worthington. With my hands pinioned so, my writing 
was almost illegible, but I made the negro promise to deliver the 
note as soon as the L. & N. train from the north should come in. 
Then he went away, and again I was left in loneliness and sus- 
pense, tortured by a thousand doubts. 


It was alla 
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The hours dragged by ; I clinched my hands until the veins 
stood out and the nails indented the flesh. I had never becn a 
free man, I had always been a condemned criminal—my imagi- 
nation took up the thread and wove on and on a tissue of false- 
hood around me, till I could not distinguish the false from the 
true. I was fast losing my sanity. 

At last a stir outside, the sound of hurrying footsteps, eager 
voices speaking rapidly, the noise of opening doors. Ah, Hope! 
Only a prisoner can know the joy that sound brings—the music 
there is in a door turning on its hinges when it means release. 
The sudden revulsion of feeling was too great for me, and for 
days I was prostrated, but everything was in Judge Worthing- 
ton’s hands. He clearly established my identity, and I was soon 
enabled to leave the city. I have never wished to return to the 
place where I lived through such a nightmare and suffered such 
anguish. Even the name is fraught with such painful memories 
that I shudder when I hear it pronounced at the present day. 

I never attempted to learn the particulars of the crime for 
which I came so near paying the penalty. I only know that the 
murderer, whom I was so unfortunate as to resemble, was after- 
ward executed, and that the body of his mutilated victim bad 
been found in East Lake on that ill-fated day when my contem- 
plated trip was so rudely interfered with. No wonder the mob 
clamored for the death of the supposed perpetrator of such a 
crime. But not even the meanest of mankind, who must suffer 
for his sins at the hands of outraged justice, can suffer without 
my sympathy since that day of terror. 


The Flag that Waves Above. 


Comk, sing a song of the stars and stripes, and the soldiers brave 
and true, 

Who side by side have fought and died ‘neath the old red, white, 
and blue 

And give a cheer for the sailor lad and his good ship strong and 
stanch, 


That can whip the fleet he may chance to meet, though the best 
that man could launch, 


CHORUS. 
Hurrah ! for the army and navy, boys ; 
Hurrah ! for the land we love. 
Then off ith our hats and three times cheer 
For the flag that waves above. 
Then over the ocean sail away, nor mind the darkest night, 
For the sweetest smiles of the sea-girt isles await the blue and white; 
And wherever on land the call may come, in the thickest of the fray 
With a shout of joy fights the soldier-boy for the land of the blue 
and gray.—([Chorus.]| 
Then whether on plain, or mountain-slope, or on the deep blue sea, 
You may well depend on a Yankee friend wherever you may be ; 
For of all the loyal hearts and true among soldier lads or tars, 
We stand the test the truest and best beneath the stripes and 


stars.—[Chorus.] HENRY KALLOCH Rowe. 


Philadelphia’s Big Show. 


Its GREAT NATIONAL EXportT EXPOSITION AND PEACE 
CONGRESS, TO OPEN EARLY IN FALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, that city famous for its great conventions 
and assemblages, even from the time of the foundation of tlie 
republic, is preparing elaborately for the National Export Ex- 
position and the International Commercial Congress which are 
to be held jointly there during the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November of this year. Each of these projects is novel 
in its way, and has attracted not alone the attention of the 
United States, but of the other nations of the world as well. 
Both enterprises are under the same management, and while 
the one cannot but be of vast help toward making the other a 
success, they are organized along quite different lines and with 
somewhat different purposes. 

The National Export Exposition is intended to be true to its 

name. It is for the advancement and propagation of American 
trade in foreign markets. It will be truly an American exposi- 
tion, where the goods of American make, from the diminutive 
needle to the monster locomotive and trip-hammer, will be dis- 
played to their best advantage. Foreign goods will not be on 
exhibition, in the true sense, although samples of manufactured 
products from all countries will be placed on display so that the 
American manufacturer may compare the output of his works 
with that of his foreign competitor. And in this foreign dis- 
play of samples the American may see an article he had never 
thought of before, but which, if made by the improved machin- 
ery at his command, could be profitably exported. 
The International Commercial Congress is on quite different 
lines. Itis not claimed that it will be for the sole benefit of the 
United States, for, had this claim been made or assumed, it is 
not likely that from all parts of the civilized world would have 
come ready response and co-operation on the part of govern- 
ments, municipalities, chambers of commerce, and great man- 
ufacturing firms, as has been the case. This proposed assembly, 
composed of the best and brainiest business men of the world, 
might appropriately be termed a ‘“‘ peace congress.” It will not 
discuss the actual disarmament of nations, but the fostering of 
trade relations between the peoples of the earth, with the laud- 
able object of the betterment of them all and to the injury of 
none. 

Some such idea conceived the Pan-American congress of 1892, 
but the scope of the latter was more narrowed, and, as a conse- 
quence, the results were almost nil. The delegates at that con- 
gress were taken from place to place in the United States and 
shown some of the country’s industries, but it was a feeble at- 
tempt at impressing the foreign visitor with the variety and 
magnitude of America’s resources. In this connection the com- 
ing congress will unquestionably redound magnificently to the 
benefit of the American manufacturer and exporter ; for, while 
the delegate from South Africa, from Aden, from Australasia, 
or the score of other countries represented, will be fulfilling his 
patriotic duty in the councils of the congress, he will be enabled 
to witness the wonderful display of American products which 
his country wants, and which it can buy here more cheaply than 
would be possible even in the crowded markets of Europe. Tak- 
ing this view, the Commercial Congress, while acting as a ben- 
efit and stimulus to American industries, will also be a boon 
to the many countries which do not manufacture, by giving 
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them data by which they may obtain better goods for less 
money. 

Both the exposition and the congress have received wide- 
spread approval. The government of the United States gave 
the first substantial aid, and then Pennsylvania and Philadel- 
phia quickly followed. tince then nearly every State of the 
Union has officially indorsed the projects, while a score of cities, 
the big manufacturing centres, and more than 200 trades bodies 
have entered into hearty co-operation. The Commercial Con- 
gress, on the other hand, has awakened interest in all quarters of 
the globe. Great Britain, through Lord Salisbury, was the first 
torespond to the invitation sent out by the Department of State, 
and, through the British premier, Ireland, Scotland, Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealaud, and Tasmania, 
have responded favorably, while Canada, of her own accord, 
will have more than thirty delegates representing her provinces 
and principal cities. 

President McKinley, who has strongly indorsed both proj- 
ects, and who will, if matters of state do not prevent, open the 
exposition and preside at the first session of the Commercial 
Congress, may have another President with him in the person 
of General Porfirio Diaz, of Mexico. The Mexican republic 
will be officially represented by Senor Don Armo Gonzales, for- 
merly minister of finance and one of Mexico’s wealthiest citi- 
zens. Russia has named as her delegate Prince Routkowsky, 
counselor to the imperial minister of finance ; France will send 
Colonel Pierre Laboret ; Germany, Herr Edward Markwald ; 
Italy, Count Giovanni Messina, of the University of Naples ; 
Austria-Hungary, Dr. Pistor, a famous scientist ; Canada, Hon. 
A. Desjardins, of Montreal ; Queensland, General Sir Andrew 
Clark, agent-general of the colony in London; Honduras, Mica- 
nor Bolet Peraza, and so on. These are some of the official 
representatives of governments as they have been named, while 
a number of nations have declared their purpose of being repre- 
sented without as yet having selected delegates. 
are Japan, China, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
to the present, replied to the invitation. 


Among these 
Spain has not, up 


The amusement feature of the exposition and congress has 
not been overlooked by the management, and the thousands who 
are expected to attend will find much to amuse and instruct 
them. Particular attention is being given to the musical part, 
and already a number of the most famous bands and artists, at 
home and abroad, have been engaged. Dr. William P. Wilson, 
the head of the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, and the 
director-general of the exposition, is working night and day 
with all his wonderful energy for the unmeasured success of the 
great enterprise. With him is Mr. Edmund A. Felder, who was 
one of the executive managers of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, and a large corps of able assistants. With the backing of 
many governments, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
and the famous Franklin Institute of that city, and with the 
eyes of the entire commercial and industrial world riveted upon 
the projects, there can be no such word as failure. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS MANNIX. 


The Ideal Army Ration. 


A DISTINGUISHED SURGEON TELLS THE RESULTS oF His Ex- 
PERIENCE WITH THE ARMY IN THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. 


PERFECTION, in anything dependent upon man’s powers of 
creation or selection, belongs in the realm of the ideal. This is 
as true of the army ration as of anything else, and while the 
suggestions herein offered may still leave the ration far below 
the high dietary and physiological plane which it is hoped it 
will sometime attain, nevertheless an application of them should 
eliminate the inflexibility of the present ration and give it an 
elasticity that will inure to the better health and condition of 
the so'dier, whatever his environment. 

Granting for the moneut, however, that the ideal falls within 
the scope of human possibility, then an ideal ration will assume 
the following requirements: It will be nutritious, non-irritating, 
and easily digested ; it will be easy of transportation ; it will be 
proof against climatic changes, and it will be susceptible, at all 
times, of the greatest flexibility, suitable to either the tropics or 
the polar regions, furnishing such variations in diet as will be 
best calculated, by the environment, to preserve the health of 
the soldier. 

The ration of the army to-day consists of the following con- 
stituents : Fresh beef, or mutton when the cost does not exceed 
that of beef, twenty ounces ; or pork or bacon, twelve ounces ; 
or salt beef, twenty-two ounces ; or, when meat cannot be fur- 
nished, dried fish, fourteen ounces ; or pickled fish or fresh fish, 
eighteen ounces ; or corn-meal, twenty ounces. Baking-powder 
for troops in the field, when necessary to enable them to bake 
their own bread, sixteen twenty-fifths ounce. Beans or peas, two 
and two-fifths ounces ; or rice or hominy, one and three-fifths 
ounces. Potatoes, sixteen ounces ; or potatoes, twelve and four- 
fifths ounces, and onions, three and one-fifth ounces; or potatoes, 
eleven and one-fifth ounces, and canned tomatoes, four and four- 
fifths ounces, or four and four-fifths ounces of other fresh vege- 
tables, not canned, when they can be obtained in the vieinity of 
the post or transported in a wholesome condition from a distance. 
Coffee, green, one and three-fifths ounces, or roasted coffe>, one 
and seven twenty-fifths ounces ; or tea, green or black, eight 
twenty-fifths ounce. Sugar,two and two-fifths ounces; or mo- 
lasses or cane syrup, sixteen twenty-fifths gill. Vinegar, eight 
twenty-fifths gill; sult, sixteen twenty-fifths ounce ; pepper, 
black, one twenty-fifth ounce. 

It will be observed from this table that the nitrogens and car- 
bohydrates greatly predominate. The potential energy of the 
United States ration is estimated at 3.800 caloric units. This is 
an excess over the English army ration of 1,000 units, and over 
that of an English prize-fighter, as given by Gillespie, of Edin- 
burgh, of 1,600 units. In both the army rations, however, the 
proportions of proteids and carbohydrates are equal, the excess 
in heat equivalents in the American ration being due to its 
larger proportion of fats. In temperate or cold climates this 
ration is very acceptable, but in southern latitudes, and in the 
tropics, it loses that virtue, having proved in the Cuban and 
Porto Rican campaigns an active agent of disease, overheating 
the system and producing conditions predisposing to fevers and 
intestinal und rheumatic diseases. In contrast with the ideal 
ration, it was irritating, not easily digested, not always proof 
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against the great heat of the tropics, and so inflexible as to per- 
mit of but little deviation from its prescribed constituents, whilst 
a large per cent. of the sickness and suffering in those campaigns 
was directly traceable to it. 

Why the ration had this effect upon the troops will be per- 
fectly clear when it is understood that the ingestion of food ac- 
complishes two purposes—the development of body heat, and 
energy, or bodily motion. From tables calculated to a certain 
degree of exactitude it has been ascertained that, of the entire 
amount of food consumed by the individual, only one-sixth is 
creative of mechanical force, the remaining five-sixths going 
to the production of body heat. Now, occupation determines 
the quantity and quality of the food necessary to the supply 
of energy, but environment regulates, or should regulate, the 
amount of food taken to produce heat in the body. In cold 
climates, where the surrounding temperature is very low, nitro- 
genous and carboniferous foods, calculated to produce the great- 
est amount of body heat, are of course essential to the preserva- 
tion of life ; but when the outer atmosphere equals or exceeds 
the normal temperature of the body the ingestion of much heat- 
producing food, unless its effects are overcome and counteracted 
by unusual activity, induces disease and proves an excitant to 
disease. A proper diet for the tropics, then, should be of a 
vegetable character. This would supply the elements of energy, 
without unduly heating the body. This is just what the ideal 
ration should accomplish. It should accommodate itself to the 
needs of the individual everywhere. In the north it should 
supply him with the abundance of heat-producing elements de- 
manded by the colder climate, while in the south it should limit 
that supply and provide him with the diet suited to his new 
environment. It should, further, in southern or tropical cam- 
paigas, when barrack or camp life is abandoned for active 
work in the field, readily adapt itself to the increased demand 
of the system for nitrogenous elements ; for field work, with its 
greater activity, requires greater energy-producing food than 
does the quieter life in barracks. This was illustrated in several 
regiments that visited Porto Rico, notably in one of the artil- 
lery regiments which landed about the same time as did my 
own, the First United States Volunteer Engineers. This par 
ticular regiment saw the hardest kind of work from the very 
moment of its arrival until, upon the signing of the protocol, 
it was sent North. During its stay on the island—about six 
weeks—the troops subsisted almost entirely upon the ‘ travel 
ration” (much worse than the field ration when viewed from 
the standpoint of the ideal), but they had comparatively little 
sickness, the effect of the excess of the nitrogenous element hav- 
ing been neutralized by the tremendously active life the men 
had been compelled to lead. 

In order to reach the ideal, then, the present ration should 
be radically changed. The beef and salt-pork component should 
be cut in two, and farinaceous food and fish substituted. There 
would be plenty of meat left even then, for the old theory that 
meat alone makes brawn and muscle has long since been ex- 
ploded. Beef has been beaten time and again on the athletic 
field ; and on the plains of Marathon, in the great international 
games recently held in the presence of the King and assembled 
thousands, the victorious champion in the twenty-five - mile 
foot-race was he who had not tasted a single ounce of meat in 
his long course of training. Salted rations should also be issued 
but once or, at most, twice during the week, and fresh supplies 
should be provided from beef on the hoof at the point where 
issued. Of the cereals, one of the best is hominy, which is not 
only nutritious and easily digested, but is relished by the men 
as well. Equally valuable is the rice component, and its present 
issue should be quadrupled in quantity. The black or red bean 
(frijol) of the tropics should be substituted, in southern lati- 
tudes, for the white bean of this country, and dried fruits, 
especially apples and prunes, should be added to the ration. 

To gain an even greater flexibility and to insure a varied 
diet, as well as a plentiful supply of fresh vegetables, permission 
should be given to the company commanders to draw upon the 
commissary for such elements as the commissary stock supplies, 
or, at their discretion and with the approval of their regimental 
surgeon, the cash commutation for nearly the entire ration, the 
money to be used for the purchase of vegetables and such other 
necessaries as might be adapted to the companies’ environment. 
In other words, when practical food can be found, it should be 
made possible to requisition the country in which the soldier 
serves for the food necessary for his subsistence. 
is an approach to the ideal —nothing more. 


This, perhaps, 
But when inventive 
genius has devised new means of transportation, and when 
methods of greater concentration of dietary elements have been 
discovered, it is hoped that the perfection of the ideal will be 
the ration of the American soldier—for no man better merits it. 
Louis L. SEAMAN, 
Late Surgeon First United States Volunteer Engineers. 


Wanted—llen To Fight. 


(Continued from page 92.) 
of hardships and look death in the eye. 
this ?” 

‘* Yes, captain.” 


Are you prepared for 


‘* Well, then, are you also prepared to give me the names of 
two responsible persons who will consent to your enlistment ?” 

The young man started, as if he had received a blow. Then 
he turned on his heel and walked to the door. The captain tore 
the youth’s enlistment, papers into shreds. The youth walked 
back and, extending his hand, said with quivering lips: ‘‘ Thank 
you, captain.” , 

‘* My boy,” the captain said, his own voice not at all certain, 
‘“*T have seen one or two like you here before. 
of a—ah—prodigal son.” 

The youth glanced at the ceiling. Then he met the captain’s 
eyes. ‘‘Captain, I lied. I am not twenty-one. I am only 
eighteen—a Harvard student. At least, 1 was. But I got into 
a scrape and they expelled me. 1 had not the courage to go 
home—disgraced. My father had his heart set on my college 
career. He is—he was so proud of me. I have been skulking 
in the streets, and my money is almost gone.” 

The captain was pacing forth and back, excitedly. ‘‘ Har- 
vard boy, did you say? The name on your enlistment-paper 
was—what the deuce was it? Now what’s your real name /”’ 

** Atkinson.” 


You are a sort 


9 
vw 


“Son of Colonel Atkinson, of Leavenworth !” exclaimed the 
captain. “I thought I knew your features. Confound you ! 
Consider yourself my prisoner. I'll ship you to Leavenworth 
to-night.” 

The next feature of this story is that more than a year later 
Atkinson again turned up—as we shall see. A friend of mine, 
a Harvard student, left the university about ten days before 
Christmas—the last Christmas before the Spanish - American 
war—to go home for the holidays. Somewhere between Chi- 
cago and Leavenworth one of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, in uniform, 
and a young man in threadbare civilian clothes, entered the 
train. The soldier had three white stripes on his arm—a ser- 
geant. The civilian’s manner bespoke a refinement which his 
shabby clothes could not disguise. He was barely more than 
a youth, yet his face bore a certain resigned, oldish expression. 
This was Atkinson, of Leavenworth. He had turned his face to 
the window and sat like astatue, looking forth over the prairie. 
My friend moved across the aisle and sat down by him, saying, 
‘* Hello, Atkinson !” 

Atkinson looked straight to the front. 


‘* Don’t speak to 
me,” he said. 


‘*T am a military prisoner on my way to Leav- 
enworth prison. Deserter,” he explained, with his eyes still to 
the front. 

** But how did you come to this, man ?” 

‘*When I left the university I had not the courage to go 
home. One day I drifted into the United States Army.” 

** But no; you were turned down in Boston.” 

‘*SolIwas. The captain shipped me home to Leavenworth 
—at least he put me on a train for New York, where I was to 
start westward. Well, I could not make up my mind to go 
home—in disgrace. So the moment I arrived in New York I 
applied at the cavalry recruiting-office in Hudson Street. ‘ Your 
chest measure falls short,’ said the officer. ‘ You’ll never do for 
the cavalry.’ Then I went down to the Rector Street office. 
‘ Your chest measurement is all right,’ I was told by the exam- 
ining surgeon, ‘ but you lack two teeth.’ Next I tried the Park 
Row office, where they said : ‘ Your chest is perfect and so are 
your teeth ; but—well, we can’t take boys in the army.’ Then 
I tried in Philadelphia, and once more in Washington, but no 
use. I could not convince the officer that I was of age, though 
I fulfilled the physical requirements. Then I went up to Balti- 
more—and succeeded. I simply had to. I had been selling off 
my clothes to pay expenses. I was down to my last dollar, and 
the only suit of clothes I had was on my back. I told the ser- 
geant in charge that I’d give him that suit and my hat and 
shoes, in fact, my whole civilian wardrobe, if—no, I didn’t say 
anything about an if. Whether he understood or not, it would 
not be fair to say. Any way, he recommended me to the cap- 
tain, said I seemed to possess the intelligence of a man of thirty, 
and so on. An hour later I was sworn into the United States 
Army for three years. While still a recruit an officer spoke to 
me as he would toa dog. Istruck him. Before they could ar- 
rest me I deserted. I tramped a bit ; | couldn’t go home, I 
might be arrested under dad’s very eyes as a deserter. How- 
ever, | couldn’t stand the strain on my mind—would rather pay 
the penalty—so I surrendered. That's all.” 

‘It’s a wonder your guard allows me to talk to you,” my 
friend observed, though he was thinking of something else. 

‘*Pooh ! What does the sergeant care?” said Atkinson. ‘I 
could desert again at the next station—o far as he is concerned. 
The government never tries to capture deserters. 
wanted, 


We are not 
There is a military law for the imprisonment of desert- 
ers, however, and when a man surrenders they have to put him 
in prison. It is argued that if a soldier wants to desert he is of 
no use tothe army. Therefore, let him go. Besides, to capture 
and imprison him costs money, and he becomes an unnecessary 
tax on the people. You see, Uncle Sam is a sensible old codger. 
Why, if all the deserters from his army were taken into custody 
to-day there would not be room enough in Leavenworth for the 
prison. In the old days, in peace times, fifty-five per cent. of the 
army deserts each year. The military prison, even now, costs 
the country nearly $100,000 a year. I live in Leavenworth — I 
mean I used to. I believe I shall be able to see the — the old 
home from the upper windows of the prison. 
hey | — fine prairie !” 


Fine prairie — 


Atkinson turned toward the window and looked forth as if he 
had never seen the prairie before. For miles they rode in silence. 
Then suddenly my friend leaned toward the prisoner and whis- 
pered: ‘tI say, old man, you are only twenty years old.” 

“Yes! No! Keep quiet. In order to enlist I had to swear 
that my age was twenty-one.” 

At Leavenworth station my friend bade Atkinson good-bye. 
Then, instead of going on to his own home in a distant state, he 
left the train at Leavenworth and hurried to the Atkinson house- 


hold. Two days later they dispatched a packet of legal docu- 
ments to Washington. On Christmas morning the papers came 
back. 


My friend hastened across the city to the military prison, 
carrying a parchment certifying that one Private Jones, real 
name Atkinson, being a minor, was discharsed from the United 
States Army, and from all obligations in or to the same. And 
when the Atkinsons gathered around the board for their Christ- 
mas dinner the family party included the prodigal son. 

And now comes the serious part of this tale. Soon after it 
became apparent that a call for volunteers for the Philippines 
would be made, I stumbled over a batch of raw recruits in the 
Grand Central Station. They were waiting for the transcon- 
tinental train. Among them I[ noticed a short, dark, refined- 
looking fellow — and recognized Atkinson, 

‘* Yes, a soldier again,” he said. ‘‘ Resisted the temptation to 
enlist, all through the war. But Aguinaldo makes memad, I’m 
off, this time, to try to amount to something. If I get on the 
firing-line and if I have to shoot any Filipino at all, I’d like to 
have a fair try with Aguinaldo himself, just to see which of us is 
the best shot.” 

The irrepressible Atkinson is now in the Philippine jungle 
looking for the rebel chief who makes him so ‘‘mad.” In San 
Francisco he entered the regular service, joining Captain 
Ramsey’s company of the Ninth Regiment of Infantry, hav- 
ing enlisted this time under the name, I think, of Tierney or 
Dorney. 

All of which proves that as a school for the study of the human 
comedy—or tragedy—a United States Army recruiting-station is 
not to be scorned. 

GILSON WILLETS. 
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THE WAR-CRY OF GENERAL FUNSTON’S FAMOUS TWENTIETH KANSAS VOLUNT 
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HANGING ON TO THE LIFE-LINE. THEIR FIRST SURF BATH. 
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ORPHANS’ DAY AT THE CONEY ISLAND BEACH—CHILDREN FROM A NEW YORK ORPHAN ASYLUM HAVE THEIR WEEKLY OUTING. 
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TH E K THE LITTLE INTERROGATOR: ‘‘ BE YOU AFRAID OF WETTIN’ YOUR FEET?’ NEAR THE END OF THE LIFE-LINES AT CONEY ISLAND, WHERE THE SURF IS HEAVIEST. 


THE MOST POPULAR SEASIDE RESORT IN THE WORLD. 


THE PUBLIC BEACH AT CONEY ISLAND, WHERE THE SWELTERING MASSES FROM NEW YORK FIND THEIR GREATEST DELIGHT.—{SEE PaGeE 91.] 
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IAM P. WILSON, DIRECTOR-GENERAL, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE, AND FURNITURE BUILDING, P. A. B. WIDENER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
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MAIN BUILDING, NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, SEPTEMBER 14TH TO NOVEMBER 30TH, 189%, 
PHILADELPHIA’S NEXT GREAT EXPOSITION. 


Ir Witt OPEN EARLY IN FALL, AND WILL BE A USEFUL AS WELL AS AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY.—{[SEE PAGE 82.] 




















THE BROOKLYN TROLLEY STRIKE. 
Tare Car Watch RAN AHEAD OF THE TROLLEYS, AND WHICH Was UTILIZED BY THE COMPANY To CARRY OFfr OBSTRUCTIONS PLACED ON THE TRACK. 
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Unconditional Surrender Demanded. 


THESE WERE THE TERMS FLATLY Latp Down By GENERAL 
OTIS TO THE FILIPINO COMMISSIONERS, AND THEY WERE 
RIGHT 

From our Specicl Correspondent 
MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, May 10th, 1899.—They came ; 
they saw ; they vamosed ; incidentally they wept. ‘‘ No armis- 
ticia : mucho bom-bom.” This is the true story of ‘* General” 

Luna’s efforts to secure peace on what Spain would term ** hon 

orable terms.” When Colonel Manuel Argueles and Lieutenant 

José Vernal approached, under a flag of truce, our lines above 

Calumpit, they declared that they came to treat for peace, and 

were accordingly hustled down the railroad on a special train 

Their coming had been telegraphed ahead. On reaching Manila, 

Luna’s two emissaries were driven to the palace. A short con 

ference took place between the two Filipinos and General Otis, the 

American commander finally appointing the next morning for 

the formal interview, In the meantime the youthful colonel 

and the youthful lieutenant were permitted, under guard and 
under surveillance, to.spend the night with their families in this 
city 

In the morning back to the palace they came, The conference 
was held in the innermost room of General Otis’s suite. Need 
less to say, it was strictly private, Truth to add, there was not 
much eagerness manifested in the palace to know what was go 
ing on in that innermost room, Officials doing business in offices 
at the palace exhibited but an indolent interest in the outcome 
of what the two Filipino fighters plainly regarded as a moment 
ous occasion, The correspondents did) not send in their cards 

There was no guard over General Otis’s apartments. None was 


necessary While the conference was going on, life droned as 


usual in the sleepy old palace. There were few even of employes 
in the wide corridors ; and none of the few tried to look impor 
tant or wise, unless it were the new volunteer lieutenant, who 


wore that mien on general principles, 

General Otis received the ‘ commissioners ” courteously. 
There was a solemn hand-shaking and an exchange of piffling 
compliments. In a round-about way Colonel Argueles arrived 
at the point that the Filipinos did not look upon war as an un 
mixed blessing, and that under some circumstances they might 
even be for peace, This did not appear to impress General Otis 
tremendously. Then by casy stages, coming down a rung or two 
ata time of the ladder of concession, Colonel Argueles finally 
admitted that the Filipinos had been whipped—yes, badly whip 
ped—and that there was no doubt about their longing for peace. 

This was nearing the right point inthe negotiations. General 
Otis informed the Filipino officers, with a directness startlingly 
in contrast to their cirecumlocution, that they could have peace 
in a minute, All that was needed was to lay down their arms 
and surrender. Ah, but whatsort of concessions ¢ Concessions ? 
not a one! ‘The Filipinos were in revolt against the rightful 
sovereign of these islands. Therecould be no treating with them ; 
no conditions \bsolute and unconditional surrender must be 
the preliminary to any talk of a cessation of hostilities. Butin 
cidentally General Otis assured them that’ President McKinley's 
promise of amnesty to all insurrectos who surrendered would be 
strictly observed. 

These were hard terms, Colonel Argueles said so. Moreover, 
he seemed incredulous over the statement that no better could 
be offered. Tle hinted that the Filipino government should be 
recognized, General Otis demurred that there was nosuch thing 
asa Filipino government, and that it wasn’t his business as a 
matter-of-fact military man to recognize non-existent things. 
Colonel Argueles looked sad and reflected for a few minutes, 
Lieutenant Vernal studied his superior’s shoes attentively. At 
last the colonel remarked that these were hard, very hard, terms, 
and that he would like to have them more explicitly stated ; 
and, secondly, an agreement for a two weeks’ armistice, to give 
the Filipino congress time to discuss the matter and come tosome 
conclusion. Perhaps the congress would have a counter proposi 
tion to make. General Ot!s assured his callers that the * con- 
gress“ was but an intangible part of a non-existent thing, and 
that the part was entitled to not an iota more of recognition 
than the whole. 

* Then what terms can you grant us ¢ inquired Colonel 
Argueles, turning bis troubled eyes full upon this flinty Amer 
ican commander. 

\bsolute and unconditional surrender.” General Otis fur- 
ther remarked that, as yet, the Americans had but started in to 
fight ; that there was a big army on the way here, and that as 
soon as it arrived the Filipinos who remained armed would be 
hastily pushed to the last extremity. There could be no com- 
promise with any man who resisted the United States sover- 
cignty. As a crusher, General Otis called for some maps. He 
and Colonel Argueles bent over them. The Filipino was as- 
tounded to see what precise maps of the insurrecto country 
were possessed by the Americans 

“Do you see these little fine lines 7 asked General Otis, 
calling his visitor’s attention to another feature of the map. 
‘These lines show where you propose to erect new fortifica- 
tions as you fall back before our forces. You will find even 
the style of the fortifications, and their extent, correctly delin- 
eated.” 

Colonel Argueles gasped. The youthful brown lieutenant 
tried to smile, as if he knew the map to be a false one ; but the 
map was all right, and General Otis knew it as well as his vis- 
itors did. 

* Let me tell you how many men you had at Bigaa, the or- 
ganizations they belonged to, how they were posted, and what 
your plans for the battle were,” insinuated General Otis. Turn- 
ing to the papers in question, be read the information off. Col- 
onel Argueles looked like a man who had had a cinch of it for 
Congress, and who found bimself distanced by several thousand 
votes. He no longer attempted to pretend that the maps or 
the information in the American commander's possession were 
wrong. 

‘*T see that we have traitors in our camp,” 

colonel, wrathfully. 

** Not that I know of,” replied General Otis. ‘ This informa- 
tion was all brought in to me by daring American soldiers.” 

** White soldiers ¢” 

** Assuredly.” 


remarked the 
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‘* But how can that be, since we have not caught even one of 


them ?” protested the unhappy brown colonel. 

‘* And you are not likely to,” smiled Genera] Otis. ‘‘ Our 
soldiers are too clever, too skilled in the work of scouting and 
gathering information. No matter how long this strife lasts, 
my soldiers will go on bringing me in accurate information of 
your every movement, and, with many more troops than you 
can muster, the work of crushing the insurrection will be mere 
practice for our men.” 

In vain Argueles pleaded for some concession with all the 
insinuation and persistency of the Spanish diplomacy which his 
people have inherited. It was useless ; nothing could be con 
ceded but unconditional surrender. Argueles’s eyes became 
misty; he even wept. Lieutenant Vernal looked as if it would 
take but little to make him follow suit. They bade General 
Otis good-bye and came sadly out into the corridor, accompa 
nied by an interpreter and a staff officer. Toa waiticg Span 
iard, with whom he was somewhat acquainted, Argueles mur- 
mured : 

‘** No armisticia ; mucho bom-bom !” 

‘* Bom-bom ” is a word of Chinese coining, used to character- 
ize the tremendous racket made by American shells. In the 
meantime it is believed that new propositions will soon come 
from the insurrectos. It will be a waste of time, however, to 
propose anything but an acceptance of General Otis’s ultima- 
tum. Three days later Argueles and one of his captains were at 
the palace with a brand-new proposition. This time the propo 
sition purported to come direct from Mr. Aguinaldo, and was 
to the effect that we let up for three months on the business of 
thrashing Filipinos wherever found. The reason alleged for 
this long armistice was that Aguinaldo wanted time to consult 
his leaders in some of the other islands. 

General Otis was sorry, very sorry, indeed ; but he couldn’t 
see his way to accept any such proposition. One trouble that 
stood in the way was that in none of the other islands was there 
enough rebellion to justify any such concession. General Otis 
could pursue only the same old policy of thrashing the Filipinos 
as often as it suited him until they hoisted the white flag and 
laid their guns under it. He was very glad to see Colonel Ar- 
gueles, but, really, it wasn’t worth while to make fatiguing 
journeys into town in such humid weather on any other busi- 
ness than bringing word of the place and hour of absolute and 
unconditional surrender. There the matter rested. Every one 
here applauds Otis for his stand. No one who has had opportu- 
nity to study the situation at first hand out here believes that 
there is any other effective way of dealing with Aguinaldo. 
Colonel Argueles and his captain departed sadder if not wiser. 
It is not easy, however, to convince Filipinos that Americans 
can be in earnest. There can be no doubt that, ere long, there 
will be another proposition offered to us which will be equally 
unacceptable, It may be, however, that, Colonel Argueles hav 
ing been unsuccessful twice, some one else will be next deputed 
to bring in Mr. Aguinaldo’s undeveloped olive-branch. 

H. IrvinG Hancock. 


Howell, the Champion Oarsman. 


\ New- YORKER WsOSE SUCCESSES IN ENGLISH WATERS 
HAVE CHALLENGED THE ADMIRATION OF THE ATHLETIC 
WorLp—A REMARKABLE RECORD 


ANOTHER strand has been woven into the bond binding Eng- 
land and America together. The weaving has been done by the 
sturdy arms of Benja- 
- min Hunting Hcewell, 
| the young American 
oarsman, whose recent 
successes in the races at 
Henley-on-Thames have 
been one of the most 
notable events o1 the 
present boating season. 
And these triumphs at 
Henley are only a con 
tinuation of a series of 
brilliant victories-which 
this plucky young Amer- 
ican has won over Eng 
lish competitors in re- 
cent years. 
Young Howell is a 
son of Mr. F. H. Howell, 
of New York, and a 
MR. BENJAMIN HUNTING HOWELL, grandson of Mr. Benja- 





min Hunting Howell, of 
the historic commission house at 109 Wall Street. He was born 
in Brooklyn, and is now twenty-four years of age. He tooka 
course of four years at the military academy at Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and then went abroad to complete his education. 
After a year at Heidelberg, Germany, he entered, in 1894, the 
famous university at Cambridge, England, graduating thence 
in June, 1897. Mr. Howell is now in tke electrical-engineering 
and supply business, having an interest in the firm of R. W. 
Blackwell & Company, of London, Paris, and New York. 

Young Howell has been a lover of aquatic sports from his 
earliest boyhood, and had many amateur victories to his credit 
before he went to England. Immediately after entering Cam- 
bridge he joined the Trinity Hall Boat Club, the crack organiza- 
tion of the college, and was its captain in 1897. In 1895, his 
freshman year, he went to Henley with the Trinity Hall crew 
and helped it to win the grand challenge cup, beating the Lon- 
don Rowing Club in the first heat, Cornell University in the 
second, and New College, Oxford, in the final. In March, 1897, 
he rowed in the Cambridge ’varsity crew and won his blue, 
the race being over the university course from Putney to Mort- 
lake. In July of the same year he made his first trial for the 
diamond sculls at Henley, but was beaten by Edward Hanlan 
Ten Eyck in a close race ; also one trial for the Wingfields, 
beaten by Blackstaffe. 

Last year, however, he won a signal triumph in a contest for 
the sculls, making a record of eight minutes and twenty-nine 
seconds, a gain over the best previous record of six seconds. 
He next entered the lists for the Wingfield sculls the second 
time, this race being rowed at Putney against Blackstaffe, the 
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crack oarsman and English champion. Howell, though an 
American, was allowed to compete in this race on the ground 
that he had learned his rowing in an English university and 
had also represented Cambridge University in the race against 
Oxford. He beat Blackstaffe this time out and out, with a rec- 
ord of twenty-two minutes fifty-seven seconds. Blackstaffe led 
over four miles of the course, until within a quarter of a mile 
of the finish, when Howell, who was apparently beaten several 
lengths away, spurted in a remarkable fashion and passed his 
competitor, who was so exhausted that he stopped rowing, and 
the race went to Howell by a length. It was a wonderful race, 
Howell making the record, for Wingfield’s previous best time 
was twenty-three minutes thirty seconds. 

Latest of all comes the news from Henley that Howell has 
won the diamond sculls again this year, beating Bright, of the 
Argonaut Rowing Club of Toronto, in the first heat ; Hem- 
merde, of the University College, Oxford, in the second, and 
Blackstaffe again in the final. This will make the second suc- 
cessive year, therefore, that Howell has won the blue ribbon, a 
record of which any man might well be proud. In 1897 Mr. 
Howell tried for both events, the diamonds and also the Wing- 
fields, and was beaten in both. In 1898 he again tried and won 
both, and made a record for each event rowed. In 1899 he won 
the diamonds for the second time, and has still to row in the 
W ingfields this year. 


First from the Philippines. 


ARRIVAL OF THE VANGUARD OF OUR BRAVE VOLUNTEERS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO—THEY HAVE A ROUSING RECEPTION. 


San FRANCISCO, July 15th, 1899.—The vanguard of the army 
of the Philippines has returned to America. Except for a few 
transports full of dead and wounded soldiers, the Third Volun- 
teer Regiment of Oregon is the first to arrive on home soil. The 
men, a thousand strong, arrived in San Francisco at two o’clock 
on the afternoon of July 12th. The Ohio and the Newport 
brought them, and they had a prosperous voyage. There was 
none seriously ill on the transports. The voyage was so pleas 
ant that the men were not even seasick, and no serious cases 
of illness developed during the twenty-nine days’ run from 
Manila. 

The Oregon regiment has seen the hardest service of any 
regiment in the Philippines, with the exception of the Kansans 
and Nebraskans, The regiment has been in some forty-two en- 
gagements, and has been in the island for exactly twelve months, 
having left San Francisco on the 25th of May, last year. They 
were enlisted at first to fight the Spaniards, and were compelled 
to fight against the Filipinos. The regiment suffered heavily, 
losing sixty men, whose places were filled by recruits sent out 
from Oregon. There were but two desertions. Colonel Sum- 
mers, the commander, was promoted for conspicuous bravery 
in action, and the men distinguished themselves among the vol- 
unteer regiments for coolness and bravery, especially in the 
trenches at Caloocan. 

The Oregonians made a unanimous request of the President 
that they be mustered out in San Francisco, and the request 
was granted. The reason for this preference was that the men 
get travel pay in San Francisco, and are better off by a good 
many dollars if mustered out in California. They can travel to 
Portland cheaply, and will save their money. The people of 
Oregon, however, who had planned a most magnificent celebra- 
tion, were grievously disappointed. The Governor of Oregon 
had come down with his staff to receive the heroes in San Fran- 
cisco harbcr, and the Governor was so piqued at the somewhat 
discourteous refusal of the men to be mustered out in Portland 
that he refused to be present at the supper given them by the 
citizens of San Francisco. It has been arranged, however, that 
they shall go to Portland by special train after being mus- 
tered out in San Francisco, and there will be some sort of recep- 
tion for them then. 

The people of San Francisco gave the volunteers a rousing 
reception. The entire city was decorated ; there was a street 
parade reviewed by General Shafter, followed by a dress-parade 
at the Presidio. MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Under One Flag. 
THE ** ALABAMA ” AND ** KEARSARGE "—NAMES THAT RECALL 
THE COURAGE OF THE NORTH AND SouTH. 


Or the five powerful battle-ships now nearly completed, pop- 
ular interest is centred in the Alabama and Kearsarge, princi- 
pally because of their historic predecessors of the same names. 
A noteworthy feature is the fact that while these gigantic float- 
ing fortresses will in the future fight side by side under the in- 
spiration of ‘‘ Old Glory” borne at their respective mast-heads, 
the original ships fought side by side, but under the opposing 
standards of the ‘‘ stars and stripes ” and the ‘‘ stars and bars,” 
off Cherbourg, France, toward the close of the Civil War. The 
name of the Kearsarge is perpetuated by act of Congress, in 
this instance breaking the rule of the Navy Department, which 
in effect is that battle-ships shall be called after the States of 
the Union. 

Both the Alabama and Kearsarge are practically ready for 
their trial trips. The former is at the yards of her famous 
builders, the Cramps, in Philadelphia, and the latter is install- 
ing her batteries at the younger yard at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. The Alabama is one of a class of three ships, the other 
two being the Jilinois and Wisconsin. A sister-ship to the 
Kearsarge is the Kentucky. Some comparative statistics will 
be of interest in this connection : 

Kearsarge.—Displacement, 11,525 tons; speed, 16 knots; maximum 
coal capacity, 1,210 tons; crew, 511, Armor: belt, 9144 to 16% inches ; 
deck, 234 inches ; barbettes, 15 inches ; turrets, 17 inches. Guns: Main 
battery, 4 thirteen-inch, 4 eight-inch, 14 five-inch rapid-fire ; secondary 
rapid-fire battery, 20 six-pounders, 6 one-pounders, 4 Colts, 2 field-guns. 
Torpedo-tuhes, 4. 

Alabama — Displacement, 11,525 tons; speed, 16 knots; maximum 
coal capacity, 1,200 tons ; crew, 489. Armor: belt, 914 to 16% inches; 
deck, 234 inches ; barbettes, 15 inches ; turrets, 17 inches. Guns: Main 
battery, 4 thirteen-inch, 14 six-inch rapid-fire ; secondary rapid-fire bat- 
tery, 16 six-pounders, 4 one-pounders, 1 Colt, 2 field-guns. Torpedo- 
tubes, 4. 
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The World’s Most Popular Resort. 


A CHILDREN’s PARADISE—THE BATHING-BEACH AT CONEY 
ISLAND, THE GREATEST SEASIDE RESORT IN THE WORLD. 


IF the pious old lady who remarked on the strange ordering 
of Providence whereby the greatest rivers were always made to 
run by the largest cities in the world had ever visited the bath- 
ing-beaches at Coney Island, New York, in the summer time, 
she might have been pardoned a similar observation in regard 
to the proximity of this noble 
stretch of ocean - front to the 
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father was the possessor of a number of splendid Australian 
cows, who gave “ real milk” every day. This was a treasure 
that few were able to indulge in in Manila. Therefore it hap- 
pened that the next day and the next and maviana indefinitely, 
as long as the Olympia lay in the harbor of Manila, there was 
sent every day aboard ship a nice fresh bottle of Australian 
cow’s milk, and so our indebtedness to England continues to in- 
crease. Whether the story is true or not there is at any rate, 
or was, in a conspicuous place on the dresser in the admiral’s 
cabin, when the Olympia sailed away from Manila, a picture of 





Certain 
ly a greater boon could not be 
onferred the 
people in the confines of 


American metropolis. 
upon masses of 
the 
greater New York during the 
torrid heats of summer than the 
quick, cheap, and numerous 
facilities for 
reaching the cooling breezes and 


they now have 
refreshing waters of the open 
With the fare 
down to the island reduced to 
five cents from the New York 
end of 


sea at this point. 


the Brooklyn Bridge 
over numerous trolley routes, 
to say nothing of the low rates 
by rail or steamer, it is not sur- 
prising that the daily attend- 
ance of visitors at Coney Island 
during the height of the scason 
should run up to hundreds of 
thousands. 

And it is gratifying to note 
that a very large percentage of 
this multitude is composed of 














poor children, many of ‘whom, 








but for this privilege, would be 
confined to the hot tenements 
or the still hotter streets and 
pavements of the city. Here, as our illustrations show, the little 
ones have the largest possible freedom for play on the broad 
sands and in the water. A livelier and happier scene cannot 
be witnessed anywhere in the world than the children playing 
on this beach almost any summer afternoon. It is doubtful 
whether the conversion of Coney Island into a city park, as 
now proposed, would add anything to its present attractions 
for little people, but, if so, the project certainly ought to be 
earried out. 


Admiral Dewey’s Departure, 


ALL MANILA BabDE GOD-SPEED TO THE NOBLE SAILOR—FoOR- 
MAL AND INFORMA CEREMONIES — A NEW DEWEY STORY 
THat WILL PLEASE THE LADIES. 


MANILA, June 6th, 1899.—The 22d was just such a day in 
May as that which, a year ago, rang the death-knell to Spanish 
sovereignty in the Philippines. The Olympia drew up her anchor 
and turned her nose out toward Corregidor. The ships in the 
bay gallantly sent out salute after salute, and after they had 
filled the air with gray smoke old Fort Santiago echoed a parting 
roar as the flag-ship was disappearing across the placid waters 
toward the great Pacific. 

I wasstanding by General Otis’s desk in the Ayuntamiento, at 

2:30 o’clock, when suddenly the gray-kaired governor arose. 
‘¢ You must excuse me now,” he said, reaching for his cap. ‘I 
am going to bid the admiral good-bye.” THe was soon steaming 
out across the bay in his white launch, and the Pasig and the 
Luneta were thronged with civilians, so‘diers, and women, wait- 
ing to catch a last glance at the famous flag-ship bearing home- 
v ard the man who had introduced a ne v continent to the ways 
of modern civilization. All day the Olympia was surrounded 
by a fleet of small craft filled with officials, citizens, and news- 
paper men, anxious to get one more hearty grasp of the famous 
man’s hand and wish him ‘‘ God-speed ” to ‘‘ God’s country.” 

The morning had been a busy one for the admiral. Besides 
making official calls he had attended a meeting of the commis- 
sion at the Audiencia. What seemed like good news greeted 
him there, for that morning the commissioners were receiving 
the seven Filipino envoys from Aguinaldo, The admiral wel- 
comed them and before leaving left for them an invitation to 
visit and be entertained upon the Oregon the day following. 
The admiral expressed great regret in leaving the commission, 
whose work has always been shared by him. As he went down 
the stairs all the native guards were drawn up in attention order 
and saluted as he passed before them to the street. He returned 
the courtesy, giving them alla gracioussmile. Thecommission 
later paid the admiral a visit aboard the Olympia. In the after- 
noon the captains of the fleet handed in their final reports, pay- 
ing their respects to the man whose fame they all shared and 
who never hesitated to give them bis full confidence and approval 
when it was merited. ‘‘The secret of the admiral’s greatness is 
his command of men,” said one of his captains to me, ‘‘ and the 
secret of his command of men is that he trusts them entirely or 
not at all,” he added. The newspaper men who owed so much 
to Dewey’s unfailing courtesy were assembled to have a final in- 
terview. The admiral remarked that he was sorry that he had 
not room aboard to take them all along, as they wished, 

Many of the prominent English residents, both men and their 
wives, among whom Admiral Dewey had many warm friends, 
were aboard to say good-bye. And in this connection there is a 
pretty little tale about a beautiful mestiza who, they whisper in 
Manila, saved the admiral’s life. Last summer, so the story 
runs, the admiral’s health was much impaired and the Olympia’s 
doctor prescribed a diet of fresh cow’s milk. One might as well 
recommend dissolved pearls to a beggar as to prescribe cow’s 
milk at that time in Manila. The admiral was telling, as a good 
story, the incident one day to a party of his friends from Manila, 
one of whom happened to be the pretty young mestiza, whose 
father isa prominent Britisher. They all laughed heartily at 
the American doctor’s absurdity —that is, all except one. 

As in fairy tales, it so happened that this pretty young lady’s 
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A TOUCH OF THE FOAMY SURF. 

the very celebrated Manila beauty, and, unless the seas get too 
heavy, I'll wager that it is still there when she heaves anchor in 
New York harbor. 

At ten minutes to four, when all Manila was just coming to life 
again after the mid-day heat, the admiral gave the signal and 
the great anchor of the Olympia shook ‘off the harbor mud and 
came splashing up through the water. At eight bells the power- 
ful engines once more turned the screw of the flag-ship, and the 
Olympia, linked with the name of its admiral in American his- 
tory, poetry, and prose, plowed her nose into the bay and flung 
out to the soft land breezes her homeward - bound pennant, 
quickly followed by her signal-flags telling ‘‘ good-bye” to the 
thousands of eyes in the harbor. In an instant every vessel in 
the bay, including the two Britishers, Powerful and Peacock, 
answered back the signal in the language of the sea. 

The Olympia headed straight for the narrow mouth of.the 
great bay, passing between the white Oregon and the little Con- 
cord, still in her coat of war-paint. Captain Barker, the new 
commander of the squadron, saluted, and, following the Oregon’s 
guns, the Concord and Laltimore paid their respects, echoed by 
the powerful Monadnock, lying off at Paranaque doing guard 
duty at the south of Manila. The O/ympia’s famous band 
struck up “ The Star-spangled Banner,” and the Baltimore’s 
responded with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” following it up as the 
flag-ship pursued her course with ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” The 
Powerful’s band, true to her patriotic fervor, played what has 
now become the significant hymn of an unwritten alliance, 
‘*God Save the Queen,” as the British tars, lining up on the 
great deck of the ship, rent the air with cheers. The American 
jackies of the Olympia climbed aloft to every point of vantage 
and responded cheer for cheer until the blood of every Amer- 
ican present danced for joy and patriotism. 

And then we all watched the Olympia, our minds occupied 
with thoughts as varied as the ties that bind the heart to home 
and to country and supplant unuttered longings with senti- 
ments of patriotism. The flag-ship rapidly passed beyond the 
range of the strongest glasses, and Manila was robbed of its 
greatest personality. Epwin WILDMAN. 


Questions about Life Insurance. 


I WONDER if any of my old readers of several years ago recall 
the criticisms directed at me by many members of the Lron Hall 
because I predicted the ultimate downfall of that then prosper- 


ous and popular assessment organization. It isinteresting in this 


connection to note a dispatch from Indianapolis, which states that 
the receiver of the order of the Iron Hall has just filed his final 
report, and that he has distributed among 45,000 members less 
than $2,000,000 to meet claims amounting to more than $5,000,- 
000, Thousands were victimized by the Iron Hall, and I predict 
that hundreds of thousands who are now members of fraternal 
and assessment insurance concerns will within the 
years pay a good price for their folly. 

“C.. Monroe, Louisiana: The industrial association alluded to 
offers to do more for you than can be done at the rates proposed. 
You will find that your assessments can be increased to meet the 
requirements of the association, and the history of every one of these 
schemes is a history of failure. 

** McV.,”’ Bristol, Pennsylvania: I do not believe in an investment 
in the association. Who is to guarantee the management for ten 
years? Everything depends upon the integrity of the management. 
You would do better to take an endowment policy in the Equitable, 
the Mutual, the New York Life, or any other of the great safe and 
reliable insurance companies. 

** Widow,’? Jersey City, New Jersey : You are correct in the state- 
ment that a suit was recently brought against the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, by a widow in your State, for the amount of a 
policy upon the life of her husband, but itis on y fair to give the éx- 
planation made by Hillary Bell, of the Mutual Reserve, to the effect 
that the claim under the terms of the contract was not due until July 
21st, and that it would be paid promptly when due. 

“HH. F.,”’ Hoboken: A recent decision in the West, I believe, justi- 
fies your claim, The court in that case held that suicide did not viti- 
ate the contract, and that the insurance association could not amend 
the by-laws to affect ac ntract after the latter had been made, This, 
at least, was my understanding of the case. I should consult a law- 
yer, however. Your experience will serve as a warning against hav- 
ing anything to do with fraternal or assessment insurance concerns. 
If the policy had been in any of the strong old-line companies, pay- 
ment would have been made promptly and without question. 


Sha Hemi. 
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Wall Street—Hints to 


Investors. 


RDINARILY, 
I do not 
sound my own 
praises, but I 
cannot help 
recailing my 
repeated 
warnings to 
the readers of 
this column to 
look sout for 
the time when 
interest 
would 


rates 
rise, 
when strikes 
would exert 
their depress 
ing influence, 
and when gold 
exports might 
be among the 
prolabilities. 
And now I 
warn my 
readers to 
note the fact 
that we are on 
the eve of a 
Presidential 
year. If the 
overloaded 
bulls do not 
start prices on a rise very soon there will be no rise this year, 
and none can be expected in 1900, a Presidential year. Of 
course some stocks will be advanced — stocks which cliques, 
pools, and combinations control. 





i 


The insiders, for instance, in 
New York Air Brake, who seemed to know what was coming in 
the shape of a decision from the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Westinghouse case—though how they knew it I 
leave for some one else to explain—had the advantage of their 
knowledge, and were thereby enabled to gather in the stock to 
their own decided profit. 


Ascandal of no small magnitude may 
be behind this thing. 


*G.,”’ Baltimore : I find no rating by the commercial agencies of the 
Chicago company. The New York bankers have good credit. 

* J.,”’ Bluefield, West Virginia: Watsou & Gibson. No. 55 Broadway, 
New York, are regarded with favor. 

* O. L..”’ Brooklyn: I find no rating. (2) It is better to pay a fair per 
centage than to trust your funds to some irresponsible party. 

‘**Chicago ’: St. Louisand San Francisco second preferred, I believe 
to be cheap compared with the prices of other stocks of the same class. 
I would not sell except at a profit 

* H. P. M.,”’ Cleveland, Ohio: Among the preferred industrials 
which offer opportunities for investment, I think well of American 
Steel and Wire, Sugar, Tin Plate, Tobacco, Glucose, Lead, Union Bag. 
Pressed Steel, and Cotton Oil, 

** Cosmos Club,”’ Washiugton : Western Union, as I have said several 
times in this column, sells so low because it really is not earning the five 
per-cent. dividend it pays, and also because its vast capital is many times 
in excess of the cost of the property. 

“C C.,° Livingston, Montana: The earnings of Wabash are large, 
but do not justify the expectations of a dividend. They might war- 
rant, however, a rise in the stock; unless a general decline occurs, 
therefore, I would not sell at a loss. 

*M.,” Stoughton, Massachusetts: You must be mistaken, Will you 
kindly direct me to the issue in which I recommended the firm you 
mention ? The character of the letter you inclose makes me believe 
that they are a good thing to keep away from. 

‘*D.,” Franklin Falls, New Hampshire: I have no doubt that the 
stock of the American Woolen Company is watered. I doubt very 
much whether the common is earning fourteen per cent. This is one 
of the new industrials whose value must be learned by experience. 

“A.J. 8...’ New York: The earnings of the H. B. Claflin Company 
have been phenomenally large of lute. Of course the dry-goods business 
will suffer in hard times, but the stock is a good industrial investment at 
prevailing prices. (2) Ido not know the party. Consult a commercial 
agency. 

** A Constant Reader,’ Oshkosh, Wisconsin : Would have nothing at 
all to do withthe parties, It isridiculous that such propositions should 
be made; it is preposterous to accept them. None of the firms men- 
tioned has a very high rating. Don’t do business with any man who 
offers to go into partnership with you on the profits only and not on 
the losses. 

“J. G.H.,” Baltimore: I imagine that you have been dealing with 
one of the scalaways who offered to divide your profits, but not to share 
your losses, against which I have constantly warned the readers of this 
column. You are at the mercy of the schemer, and you will have to set 
tle his claim, or go to trial and submit the case to a jury. The experience 
may be worth all it costs 

** Cautious,” Stamford, Connecticut : The party mentioned is like 
many others who are in the business of speculation for profit, taking 
the latter out of the customers’ gains, but sharing none of the custom- 
ers’ losses. The so-called “investment’? company may have paid 
large dividends at the outset, but this is no proof that it will continue 
todoso. Those who followed the extensive operations of Ferdinand 
Ward, which culminated in a crash, will remember that he ** hooked ”’ 
his big customers by paying them magnificent returns for a few 
months, mostly out of funds that did not belong to him. 

** Investor,’’ Vermont: $100. (2) The United States Express Com- 
pany is not incorporated; it is simply an association. Many believe 
that at 48 it is a fair investment, but its wide fluctuations have always 
given it a speculative character, (3) I would not advise the purchase 
of any stocks at present. On areaction I think that a profit would be 
found in the purchase of St Louis aud San Francisco second preferred, 
and many of the common stocks of the better class of industrials. St. 
Louis Southwestern is also active in a speculative way, and indications 
point to an effort to advance the price of Brunswick and Cotton Oil 
common. One of the cheaper common stocks that has real merit in my 
judgment is Glucose. I cannot advise the purchase of anything while 
the market is in the present condition. 

*M.,”? Albany, New York: Cotton Oil common sold last year at less 
than half its present price, but the company is earning a great deal of 
money, and the price can be advanced if insiders push it. You may get 
the predicted rise, but I would be satisfied with half of it. (2) Southern 
Railway has been persistently boomed for an advance during the past 
three months. I would not be surprised to see it go up three points, or 
to drop equally as much. (3) See reply to ** Investor,’’ Vermont. (4) 
The non-dividend paying stocks will be most affected in any period of 
depression. These are no doubt familiar to you. (5) No one can predict 
when a‘**slump’ may occur. There are always a lot of men in Wall 
Street who get out early, because, as Jay Gould once described an inter- 
esting situation regarding himeelf. they are **a little lame.’’ and cannot 
walk as fast as the rest. (6) The decided reduction in the bank reserves 
and the advance in interest rates have had a depressing effect on specula- 
tion, and on all the stocks which are the favorites of speculators. These 
are mainly the stocks in which the sales are heaviest. A glance at the 
market from day to day will indicate these with clearness. JasPER. 





Have Lou Eaten Too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


I¥ your dinner distresses you, a few drops in half a glass of 
water gives quick relief. 


An Enormous Industry. 


OvR enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid movement 
of goods always fresh in the hands of consumers, insures the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in 
American bomes. 
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finest physical specimens. Every applicant must bring a letter from 
his last employer or some responsible person, certifying to his char- 
acter. Some mornings we have as many a; eighty applicants at this 
station alone. By a preliminary inspection we generally reduce this 
number to about one-sixth, whom we turn over to the medical exam 
iner for a final test. We throw out all men who are not able-bodied 
and in good health. We never take a man who is dissipated in ap 
pearance or under the influence of liquor. Some men are barred on 
general appearance.” In a hundred odd visits to recruiting-stations 
[ have talked to the applicants, have induced them to tell their stories 
and the material thus gathered would make a readable book. | 
recall a day spent at the station in Milk Street, in Boston, when one- 
armed Captain Miller, now on the retired list, was in charge. It was 
at Thanksgiving time. At the end of the day forty men had applied 
and nine bad been accepted. 
Number one had just come from ‘* oystering ” with the ** pirates” 
in Chesapeake Bay; two was fresh from the penitentiary —he adinit 
ted it unblushingly; three, a river thief—the police wanted him, ** but 


they won’t look for me here.” be argued ; four, a young man of moie 





intelligence than the otbers, was a professional tramp who had been 
traveling up and down the country in empty freight-cars ; five was a 
strapping big fellow who frankly acknowledged he had enlisted ouly 
to get a free passage West, there to desert ; six was a deserter from 
the English army; number seven had been employed in driving a rag 
man’s cart, and eight had just lost a position as piano-player in a 
music-hall. Such was the class of men enlisted in the old days. Since 
then, of course, the morale of the army has improved. Number nine 
was the most interesting, because the most i.telligent, of that day’s 
applicants. His face, dress, and manner betokened more refinement 
than a recruiting-office is accustomed to. Having passed the physical 








THE THIRD AVENUE RECRUITING STATION IN NEW YORK CITY—APPLICANTS IN 


Wanted—llen To Fight! 


THE HUMAN COMEDY AS PLAYED BY APPLICANTS AT RECRUITING-STATIONS—THE INTEREST- 
ING STORY OF A HARVARD MAN'S EXPERIENCE AS A SOLDIER 


THE very day the President decided to send 35,000 volunteers to the Philippines to help Otis 
end the career of the intractable Aguinaldo, all the army recruiting-stations in the country began 
working over-tim Ordinarily, one officer of the line, a surgeon, a sergeant, a corporal, and a 
few privates can handle the business of a recruiting-station. Visit any station in the crowded 
districts of the cities to-day, however, and you will find the force in charge augmented by an 


examination, he was banded along to the captain. 

LINE. * Well, you’re a rather delicate-looking chap for the service,” 
said the blunt captain. ‘1 see you have never worked with your 
hands. Been used to wearing gloves, too. And you have always 

slept well, and have let whiskey alone—the whites of your eyes are so clear. Moreover, you have 

never known care till recently. How old are you— twenty-one?’ The captain paused and 
looked the man up and down, and up again. Then be walked nervously round the applicant, 
like a purchaser surveying a horse. ‘ Do you understand,” he said, ‘t the step you are taking ¢ 

The moment I sign this paper you will be an enlisted soldier. For the next three years you will 

be bound to the government. You will get up at daybreak and be constantly under some one’s 

orders. You will perform any required service, from following an officer like a footman to dig 
ging trenches. You will be shut off from the society of women an.l debarred from the refine 
ments which your appearance tells me you are accustomed to, You will have to endure all sorts 

(Continued on pauye 83.) 












































RECRUITS JUST ACCEPTED FOR THE REGULAR SERVICE WAITING TO RECEIVE THEIR UNIFORMS, 





SWEARING A KECRUIT INTO THE REGULAR SERVICE—MAJUR 
WHITNEY IN CHARGE. 








extra officer, a second surgeon, another sergeant, and a few more 
privates. ‘‘ Wanted—Men for United States Army,” etc.—this allur- 
ing advertisement appears daily in almost every newspaper ; while in 
every post-office gorgeous and enticing placards inform the youth of 
America that working for Uncle Sam for thirteen dollars a month, 
with food, clothing, quarters, and medical attendance thrown in, is 
not the worst kind of a job, after all. Hence farmers’ boys are for- 
saking the plow and hastening to the nearest recruiting-station. And 
in the cities the human driftwood that is always to be found in the 
great centres of population is drifting into the army. Some enter the 
regular service for three years, but the majority prefer to enlist as 
volunteers for only two years. Nine applicants in every ten, when 
asked where they wish to be sent—to Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philip- 
pines—invariably reply: ‘* To Manila.” 

The principal recruiting-station in New York City is in Third 
Avenue, opposite Astor Place. Here an average of fifty men are 
enlisted and shipped daily to San Francisco, en route for Manila. 
One day at two o’clock one of the men enlisted at this station was a 
wanderer in the city highways. At 2:15 he stepped into the station 
and said he wanted to become a soldier. At 2:30 he was examined by 
the surgeon, By three o'clock he had passed all examinations, phys- 
ical and mental and moral, and his application was approved. At 
3:15 he took the oath as a soldier of the United States Army. At 3:30 
he drew his uniform, sold his old clothes, hat, shoes, and all, for sev- 
enty-five cents, to the ancient Jew who for fifteen years has hung 
about the station for this purpose. At 3:45 the ex-wanderer stood 
forth in a spick-and-span uniform, an American ‘*‘ dough-boy,” which 
is to say, an infantryman. At four o’clock he marched away with 
his fellow-recruits toward the Grand Central Station, bound for Ma- 
nila, there to join one of the regiments of rerulars. 

This station is in charge of a most courteous, courtly officer and 
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gentleman, and an old Indian fighter, Major F. A. Whitney. ‘‘The 
applicants are so numerous,” said he, ‘‘that we are taking only the 





RECRUITS FORMING OUTSIDE OF THE THIRD AVENUE STATION BEFORF STARTING FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMs Co., Glastonbury Conn, 
Dear Sirs ;— 

I enclose a picture taken by me in one of the leading barber shops in this 
city yesterday. While awaiting ‘‘my turn,” the old gentleman in the chair entered and | 
asked if he could be shaved. Being told that he could, he asked what soap they used, and 
said if they didn’t use WILLIAMS’ Soap he would go elsewhere. He stated that he was 
ninety-three years old, and had used nothing but WILLIAMS’ Soap for more than half of 
his life. That many years ago his face had been badly poisoned in a shop, where one of the 
so-called cheap soaps was used, and he had suffered agonies. He at once quit that shop 
and went to one where WILLIAMS’ Soap was always used, Since then he had fought shy 
of all barbers who did not use **WILLIAMS’ SOAP.,’’ 

Very Respectfully, J. W. URQUHART, 
Detroit, Mich, 


MORAL: Protect yourself by insisting that your barber uses 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. Accept no substitute from deal- 


ee shave yourself. Williams’ Soaps are sold all over the TH E a | AN OF TH E HOU R. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 

















Depots ¢ London, Paris, Dresden, Sydacy. | A Magnificent Portrait of 
His Houiness Pore Leo XIII AWARDS GOLD MEDAL ADIERAL DEW EY 
In Recognition of Benefits Received from in Ten Colors, (Size, 14 x 21 inches), 





has been published by us. It has been printed on heavy plate-paper, in a form suit- 
| able for framing, by one of the largest art-lithograph houses in America, in the 
famous French style of color-plate work. 
Every American family will want one of these handsome pictures of Admiral 
Dewey. 


It must be remembered that this picture is in no sense a cheap chromo, but is an 
MARIAN! WINE TONIC example of the very highest style of illuminated printing. It will be an ornament 


For Body, Brain and Nerves | to any library or drawing-room. 


‘ Our readers can have the Dewey portrait at what it costs us (namely, ten 
Send for Book of Endorsements and Portraits, cents per copy) by merely filling out the coupon below, and sending it to this 
Free and Postpaid. office at once. As many copies as may be desired can be had on one coupon, 

MARIANI & CO., 52 West I5th St., New York. PrOTeng TO8 CONES 1) SeUt THE SnEn Otpy. 


Gold Medal Presented by His Holiness Pope 


Write name and address plainly, and remit in coin or postage-stamps. 
Leo XIII to M. Angelo Mariani ot Paris. For Sale at all Druggists Everywhere. Avoid Substitutes. 


| To JUDGE COMPANY, (10 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ne we 
DON’T GO TO THE COUNTRY | 
WITHOUT A A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 














The Lutest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


(ir amy oP Ole mame 


IT WILL GIVE NO END OF PLEASURE. 


about building a house. 
If not convenient to call where they are for sale send us word and we shall be 


If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 

pleased to have one of our demonstrators exhibit it at home or office. (.Vo vdlgyation to 

purchase.) 


Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
NATIONAL GRAM-O0-PHONE COMPANY, Broadway, cor. 18th Street. 
























known Architects, 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. ltis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by ali 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large ox12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constraction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C ottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 


THE CELEBRATED | 44 nt mH mn 4 ea + mmm mm 44 ; 
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| ld’s Greatest | _ Bee FN also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Halt, 
| Wor S rea es 4 7 S os 3 ; ~~ Churches, and other public buildings,together 
: | SO A AA nts imouto Porson cathe erection 
Heads the List of the Mail Route SS 4 é 


of buildings, selection of site, employment 
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Highest-Crade Pianos. 2 of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 

Caution.—The buying public will please not con- : dN York 7 bat —— y on Bom a pally ¢ yb 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a | Is between Chicago ane ew YT.0OrkK. - “on Me ceiT $:; 

similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. } The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern : if con eet inteaden Bail get 

Our name spells— > | Railway operates it for the govern- 4 this book and study it before 

S—_OQ—_H—_M—E— ment conditioned on a service which So coe ee be 

- , ea: : a oe Poe ‘ -— your first step towar uilding a 

fee See , sey a } $ shall be safe, fast, punctual and com 3 louse, SO as to ascertain what 


fortable. 
ns icine canines as | Knowledge of the fact that for more 


than twenty-five years this railway 
BARKER’S 


has been the government’s selection 
BRANDS 


kind of a house you wantand find 
out how much it ts going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in % 
hundred that builds a house but 
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ne on Z ast mail that wishes, after it is too late, 

COLLARS pon the Foute ‘in aie _ pomp : j d that he had made some different 

AND g trains, 1s proof sulticient 0 I? LUN wi gy 4 [ Ni- Ht i arrangements on planning the 
CUFFS lence. It fills the conditions. 7 B Tr ce, Y: 
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= . @ interior, and would give many 
52 ici of service u- = Esk dollars to have had it otherwise, 

WILLIAM BARKER WEST TROY, { The Ra cap ——. Fy oe ~ Baa} 
COMPANY, N. Y. = enters into the operatio 1 Also there is not one in a hun- 
Ee passenger trains. dred but that will tell you that 
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ne : P : build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 

. ptable ideas. State if patented rag big oon savages Moca —— PAbout the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
or acce deas. * paved. orK an OS ’ with them. 

CASH The Patent Record, Baitimore.Md. superior nor an equal. 


The value of this work to builders cannot be - “rca as it contains designs for just such houses 
i Sane VD as they are called on to build every day in the week. 
‘Book of Trains” free. ere is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 
and Liquor Habit cured in 10 A. J. SMITH, : A hers te 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured. - G.P.&T.A., Cleveland, 0. ddress all Orders t 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 7 


le gag Sty EE ra JUDGE CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


For travel between Chicago, | his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this ts he starts to 
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THE BRAVE HEROES OF ‘*THE WAR IN THE JUNGLE” EAGERLY WATCHING 
FOR THE FIRST VIEW OF HOME, 















































THE RETURNING VOLUNTEERS WELCOMED BY EXCURSIONISTS IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY, THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ NEWPORT” HURRYING INTO SAN FRANCISCO WITH 


THE RETURNING VOLUNTEERS. 
THE FIRST VOLUNTEERS TO RETURN FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


AND ‘‘ NEWPORT” ENTERING SAN FRANCISCO BAY WITH THE FIGHTING SECOND OREGON REGIMENT AND THE FIRST COMPANY 
OF THE VOLUNTEER SIGNAL CoORPS.—[SEE PAGE 0.] 
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UNITED STATES TRANSPORTS ‘‘ OHIO’ 





























A RECENT STIRRING INCIDENT OF THE FILIPINO CAMPAIGN. 


SERVING IN THE CAPACITY OF MARINES, THREE TROOPS OF THE FourRTH CAVALRY, UNDER CAPTAIN McGRATH, LAND FROM CASCOES AT NANTILUPA AND DRIVE 
NEARLY Four Times THEIR NUMBER OF INSURGENTS TO THE HiLLs. 
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THE BEER THAT 
MALE MILWALAZE 
- FAMIUS ° 


No Girades to Purit 


Beer is a saccharine product in which impurities 



























breed and multiply. It is either absolutely pure or 


— very impure. There are no degrees or grades. 
= Schlitz Beer is absolutely pure—brewed in air-tight 


filtered air. 
Mm cleanliness is carried to extremes. 
Yet, with it all, we then filter the beer; and 

after it is bottled and sealed, we sterilize every bottle. 


¥, caldrons—cooled in In every process, 


Age is another feature. Schlitz Beer is thorough- 
ly fermented by standing in refrigerating rooms for 
months. Such beer never ferments in the stomach— 
never causes biliousness. 

Those are the qualities that, maintained for 50 
years, have made Schlitz Beer the standard of the 
world. 

Your physician will recommend Schlitz. 







DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket 
Dictionary, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. Address, 
SCHLITZ, Milwaukee, Wis. 





7h. Th LUS * or) 
petizer, is used all over the world 





Ir any persons still doubt the superiority of the 
Sohmer Piano let them try for themselves and be con- 
vinced. not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best 


Axsgorrt's, the Original Angostura Bitters, universal- 
ly benefits old and young—digestion’s helper. a health 
bringer. Take only Abbott's, the Original Angostura. 

Cook's Imperial Champagne Extra Dry for the 
yacht, camping party, summer hotel, fishing party 
mountain, seashore, or the picnic 


Pure, Strong and Harmiless. True of Pond’s 
Extract—that great remedy for all pain. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WInsLow's Soors 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhwa 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Tae Pennsylvania Railroad ee gre announces 
the following personally-conducted tours for the 
summer and early autumn of 1899 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Que 
bec, Roberval (Lake St. John), the Saguenay, Au 
Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Sara 
toga, and a daylight ride through the Highlands of 
the Hudson, July 22d to August 7th. Rate, $125 


tour except Roberval and the Saguenay. Rate, 
$100 for the round trip, from New York, Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, Proportionate 
rates from other points. 

Five-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and Wash- 
ington, September 16th, Rate, $25 from New York, 
$22 from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

An eleven-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, Rich- 
mond and Washington. October 19th. Rate, $65 
from New York, $63 from Philadelphia. Propor- 
tionate rates from other points 

For itineraries and further information apply to 
ticket agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


WEST SHORE’S NEW TIME-TABLE. 


THE annual summer time-table of the West Shore 
Railroad went into effect Sunday, June 4th. There 
are many new features shown in the schedule. 

The ** Continental Limited,’*the New York, Chica 
go and St. Louis Limited, remain unchanged, mak 
ing the usual fast time through to Chicago and St 
Louis. 

The Rip Van Winkle Flyer. Catskill Mountain Ex 
press, and the Catskill Mountain and Saratoga Lim 
ited are shown on the new schedule, and com 
menced running June 26th. 

The principal feature of this year’s Catskill Mount 
ain service will be the running of a Catskill Mount 
ain Sunday Special, which will leave New York at 
10:00 A. M. 

There are many improvements made in the local 
service, All trains running in eonnection with the 
Fitchburg Railroad on and after June 4th will run 
via Rotterdam Junction, not via Albany, as hereto 
fore. 

The fast national limited train, known as No. 19, 
will run daily except Sunday. 

Under the new time-table the station formerly 
known as Schraalenburgh will be shown as Dumont 
and Hampton Ferry is shown as Cedarcliff. 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 





with Americans, Every modern improvement. 








OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WOMAN 





August 12th to 25th, visiting same points as first | 





| Customs, 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 








AND GREATER AMERICA 


is one of the war books which is likely to be in con 
tinuous demand. It isa panoramic record of the tri 
umph of Yankee Doodle, The eagle flaps his wings 
on every page, and * Old Glory’ waves around and 
above every scene Prominent officers connected 
with the war are here portrayed, as well as many of 
the ** men behind the guns.’ Military life is pic tured 
to the eye. from recruiting to guard mount and skir 
mish-line Nor is the ludicrous omitted. The com 
pany cook receives the attention due to his impor 
tance ; the mess is shown : cavalry scenes are given : 
the hospital arrangements are depicted; the heroines 
of the Red Cross service are displayed ; street scenes 
in Havana, Santiago, and elsewhere are unrolled, the 
new citizens or subjects (which are they %) of Uncle 
Sam appear and disappear as the leaves are turned 

In a word, the gazer visits the the new localities and 
sees the tumultuous new life, without the risk or ex 
pense of a sea voyage 

The Album is five and one - half by eight inches, 
weighs twelve ounces, printed on finest coated paper 

Mailed to any address in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico for twelve cents to cover postage and pack 
ing Copy may be seen at any ticket-office of the Big 
Four Route 

Order at once, as the edition is limited 

Address Warren J. Lynch, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent ** Big Four Route,’ Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mark envelope ** War Album.” 


ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
L WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


WILLIAM H, RAU, 
Philadelphia. 


1324 Chestuut St., 





$15 GRAPHOPHONE $I 

* OUTFIT... 7 
A week makes you a special member of our 
Summer Outing Graphophone Club, which 


provides you with our $19.00 Graphophone 
Combination, and includes 

LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
for one year, at $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. 
Most successful installment-payment plan ever 
tried. Itsaves you money. Write now for 
particulars. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE CLUB, 





Judge Bldg., 110 5th Ave., New York. 


A Perfect Darning [lachine, Not a Toy 
Made of Solid Brass, Steel and Polished Wood 
Guaranteed by the Demorest’s Magazine 


Simple 
Automatic 
Practical 





STRONG in Construction 


But Light in WEIGHT 


A simple, practical and reliable Darning Machine is really as necessary as 
totes Sen ape wore in every home. The New Rapid Ly sawed Mi “y Dasuar te a 
by fol rst-class machine. It is simple--so simple, in fact, that even a child, 
The “ Antes our plain printed instructions, can use it with perfect success. 
ordinas u aoe Darner is so constructed that no man, woman or child of 
work ‘tan igence can fail to make the most beautiful darns imaginable—- 

y its og would be simply impossible to execute by hand. It isso rapid that 
takes to ph sn’ can make at least four perfect darns in the same time that it 
darn by wees e one fairly good darn with the needle alone. To make a neat 
matic” Machine te considerable taste and experience. With the ‘‘Auto- 
practice, sage be guarantee that even a child of six can, with two hours’ 
ae cannot equal it it way that the most critical grand- 
rapidly an PB seco DO.--It will mend stockings, underwear, table linen, etc., 
size darn up to 2 x . The darnis compact and smooth on both sides, and any 
be covered by mail inches can be made at one operation, and any space may 
of the darn is easi] ng the additional darns attached to each other. The size 
fabric, as may be de egulated, The machine weaves a darn over or into the 
original fabric. arte Kooy does it so well that it ‘s apparently a part of the 
with equally good pe lon of thread may be used—\ool, cotton, silk or linen— 

ere in ane ES AND TORS.— With this machine a may be made any- 
1 be readily inserted at an aumento seving” Tosi coho ayes oy 
; ° v and ey t. 













THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DARNER is substantial. 
brass, steel and polished wood, and will last a lifetime. 
order even in the hands of the most inexperienced. 


r 


shift about and annoy the operator. 
is the only detachable portion. 
perfect working. 


It Will Mend 


Stockings 


Underwear 
Table Linen 





MAKE DOUBLE 


HEELS AND KNEES 


It cannot get out of 
It has no loose pieces to 
The block over which the fabric is placed 


Every movement of the parts is automatic and 


REMEMBER JT /S NOT A TOY, BUT A PERFECT MACHINE. 
OUR GUARANTEE.—There are several darning machines on the market, 
sold at a low price, which have not given satisfaction, so before offering this 
Darner to DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE readers we had several inexperienced 


ladies operate it, to their entire satisfaction and to ours, 


WE THEREFORE 


GUARANTEE it to do all we claim it will, and will cheerfully take it back and 
refund the money paid for it when not found entirely satisfactory. 


HERE ARE OUR OFFERS. 


We will send one of these 
Darning Machines anywhere 


in the United States, postage paid, and also send the DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 
one year on receipt of $1.75; or we will send the Darning Machine free to any- 
one sending us Three yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each; or we will send it, 
postage paid, for one yearly subscription and 75 Cents additional-—$1.75 in all; 
or, if you are already a subscriber to the DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, we will 
send it, postage paid, on receipt of $1.50. Remember we guarantee it to give 


satisfaction or return your money. 


DETMOREST’S MAGAZINE, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





It is made of solid 











THE HONORABLE ADDISON C. HARRIS, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO AUSTRIA, 
WHO HASTENED TO TRIESTE 10 WELCOME ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THD WILSON DISTILEING CoO., 
Baltimore Md, 











An Unparalleled Record. 


ON ITS FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY, JULY 26th, 1899, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 


has on its books Outstanding Assurance for over a 
Billion dollars. 


$1,000,000,000 


which is more than twice the amount accumulated by any 
other company in the world during a similar period of its 
history. Its Assets amount to over 


$270,000,000 


which is more than twice the amount held by any other 
company in the world on its fortieth anniversary. Its 
Surplus amounts to over 


$60,000,000 


which is also more than twice the amount held by any other 
company at the end of its fortieth year. 

To commemorate this anniversary the Society has pub- 
lished a handsomely illustrated sketch of its history. This 
book will be sent fvce to any one on request. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


i120 Broadway, New York 


‘* Strongest in the World.” 











_ Pierce Vapor LaUncHes 2 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
- No Fire. No Government In- 
..spection. Send for Catalogue. 


= ~ Pierce Bugine Co. ,Box 19, Racine Jet., Wis. 











* 
COMPLETE 
Pocket Stove— 
(note cuts) ready for 
instant use. May 
be re-lighted from 
time to time and will 
burn continuously 
for one hour, is non- Fe 
explosive. 

The Stove will be 
sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of cover from fy, 
box of Armour’s y 





or the stove « 3 
tablets will be sent 
postpaid on receipt & 
of 25 cts. 


Beef Extract 
and Vegetable 
Tablets 
are vegetables cooked and compressed with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, ready for use and will 
keep in any climate. Each tablet a meal. 
Recommended for all occasions where the con- 
veniences of the kitchen are notat hand. 


Sold by grocers and druggists. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 

















Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 









Mi 
—— * * 
Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 
* ry ° * 

















Trade-Mark. 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. ta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


“Plain, good judgment” 


is the ‘‘reason”’ for the popularity 


and leadership of ‘‘ zo year old” 


Romer’ 


BICYCLES 


price $40 


Nothing was left to chance, and 
20 years’ experience ought-to pro- 
duce the best bicycle, and it has. 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
GormuLty & Jerrery Mra. Co, 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 


Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 











Soap 
Safety 


Wool Soap is safe 
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because it is pure, 
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clean, white, and : 
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made for skin-use. 3 
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4 Swift and Company, Makers 
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The noble name of 


Pond’s 
Extract 


has never been tarnished 
with a failure. It always 
cures Chafing, Sunburn, 
Stings of Insects, Prickly 
Heat and alP Pain. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pond’s Extract Oint- 
ment cures Piles. 

: Price 50c. per Jar. 
| g Trial size, 25c. 











ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


























TF WINDSOR HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


American and European Plans. 
Gc. JASON WATERS. 
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MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN INTHE WORLD. 


DAILY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE 


JEW YORK 300 PM-AR WASH'N 8.00PM 
SHN 5300 PM AR.NEW b40]t@ronelem M 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS: 
‘IF |HAD ONLY KNOWN 
§ OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


~ED.PINAUD'S 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


¢ THE MAIR” yp SCALP 
PRESERVE? cy eaniseés * 


AND KEEDS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF 
“FOR SALE FYERY WHERE. 








For Length and Quality 
of Service the 
Remington 


Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
827 Broadway, New York. 
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Youcan qualify 
lf for a better position 
and a successful career 


Without Loss of 


Present Salary 
We guarantee to make you & j 
Mechanical or Architectural Drafts- 


Hl man, Commercial Correspondent, 

Stenographer or Book-keeper, etc. ‘ 
The terms of payment are within your @ FE 
reach, no matter how small yoursalary. £ 
Write and state the subject you wish 
to study, and let us advise you. 

The International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1158,Seranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 





WASHINGTON. 

















Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis - NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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